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Mr intention in collecting theſe obſer. 
vations, was to have given a ſhort hiſtory 


of the practice of - midwifery, and to. have 
marked the ſeveral ſtages by which it has 


arrived at that perfection it ſeems at · pre- 


ſent to have attained, And as the intro- 


_ duction of inſtruments, particularly of thoſe | 


now uſually reſorted to, made a part of | 
my plan, I propoſed making ſome remarks 

upon Dr. Oſborn's account of the compa- 
native utility of the forceps and lever; in 
order to ſee how far his cenſures on the 
latter inſtrument were founded on obſerva- 


tion and reaſon, how far on the force 
of prejudice : 1 and this was all che notice 


1 k dben 


TO, 
I be thought of taking of the Eſſays on 
the TIT of . ay 


On attentively peruſing what the author | 
has written upon this ſubject, I could not 
help noticing, that inſtead of recurring to 
experiments and obſervations, he ſupports 
his opinion principally by ſpeculative no. 
tions, drawn from a conſideration of the 
nature and properties of different ſpecies of 
vectes or levers, This ſeemed the more 

remarkable, as. his reſidence 1 in ; Looks; 
and his ſituatian as phyſician to a lying. in 
hoſpital, and as a teacher of midwifery, 
not only gave him opportunities of making 
trial of the lever, but of learning the degree 

of eſtimation in which each of the inſtru- 
| ments is 10 a from e on 1 2 Ai 


” oy + Efſays e. on the rss of Midwifery, by Dr. 


and 


Ofhrp, 1792, 


t r FE 


and integrity he muſt have had them mot} 
perfect reliance. - | POTS, ok 
| Fading FRO little i hes W 8 a 
ſions on this ſubject, were entitled to tge 
name of demonſtrations, % which: he hag - - - 
given them, I was induced to read over the 
remainder of his. book, with more attention 
than I had before beſtowed upon it. I ſoon 
obſerved. that his opinions on ſome of the 
moſt material points of practice, differed 
conſiderably from principles which I had 
been accuſtomed to conſider as univerſally 
admitted, and tended to overturn many „ 
ſential e that had been, r 
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1 inquiry into 85 2 A theſe 
alc a and into the new notions the. - 
author had advanced, ſeemed. to extend 

far beyond the plan which I had ori- 
ginally . 


r vi 1 | 


ginally propoſed; and, indeed „ If his 
ideas on theſe ſubjects had proved to 
have been juſt, the greater part of the ob. 
ſervations 1 had made, would have been 
nu gatory. But although the author every 

Where dignifies his arguments with the 
title of demonſtrations, yet the reader, muſt 
take care not to affix to that term any very 
ſtrict ſignification, as in general it feems, 
through the courſe of the eſſays, to mean 
no more than a propoſition having ſome 
degree of probability, or even of poſſibility. 
Of 'this an inſtance occurs at the beginning 
of the volume: the author there ſays, he 
has demonſträted the inevitable phyſical | 
** neceſſity of the tediouſneſs, difficulty, 
* and danger of human parturition, as 
dependent on the form and firucture of 
the * ent ein, een of | 


* 


Nor the reaer, un 


Bo 


f vi 


tae in Which the term demonſtration is 
here uſed, might imagine, that the author 
had actually proved, that all women muſt 


neceſſarily have tedious, , difficult, and dan- 


+ gerous labours; ; but as this is contrary to 
what i is well known to be the fact, many Fs 


women having extremely ay, and expedi- 


tious labours, it is evident he could only | 


mean, £ n women are ſo conſtituted and 


formed, to be liable, on any accidental 


pn to tedious, di fficult, and dan- 


5 
af 


gerous labours. And i in che ſame manner 
many other terms uſed by the author muſt 


| be modified and ſoftened, of which abun⸗ 5 


dant examples will be found i in the courſe 
of theſe pages. 7 5 3 
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To obviate aue the ill impreſſions 
that ſuch doctrines might make, and in 


particular to prevent their influence on 5 
9 minds of young Fee , I have ; 
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endeavoured. to analyſe the Principal pre · 
cepts contained in the eſſays: not confining 
myſelf, however, entirely to them, but oc- 
caſionally interſperſing ſhort dillertations 
on other matters, that ſeemed not foreign 
to the ſubject; and which 1 thought might 
relieve. and amuſe, whilſt I was Jabouring 
to elucidate and explain. With the ſame 
view: alſo of diverting the attention, of the 
reader, I have ſometimes indulged myſelf ; 
in deviating from that ſerious and grave 
ſtyle, in which arguments of this ! kind are 
uſually couched; but not in. uch a manner 
28 to loſe ſight of the Principal aim and 
intention; and I have only uſed theſe li- 
berties, where che queſtion was not of very 
material i importance in practice. ö 


| To the ng I thall only 775 that Ky 

though our opinions are in oppoſition, more 
| frequently than could haye been well ima- 
"vb . ha 


L ix 1 
vined « on practical ſubjects, yet I: am not 
conſcious of having petulantly or wantonly 
attacked any of his arguments, I have not 
| ſedulouſly looked for objects for conten- 
tion, but have confined myſelf to ſuch as 
were too prominent to paſs unobſerved. 
And in my remarks, [ hope I have not loſt 
ſight of that reſpect, that i is due to a writer 
who, however he may in ſome things have 
been miſtaken, certainly deſerves the com- 


mendation of havin g 1 intended to commu- 
nicate inſtruction. 


INTRO- 


9 


No part of phyſiology is more ititerelt- 
ing, or has excited greater attention, than | 
that which treats of patturition ; and phy- 
ſicians very early began to inveſtigate the 
cauſes of the _— and an which 


r 


ration. The moſt obvious appeared t to be, 
a rigidity of the vagina and os uteri, and 
too cloſe an union of che bones that com- 
poſe the pelvis: : for as thoſe bones were 


15 found to be eaſily diviſible in young ani- 


mals, and were even obſerved to ſepa- 
rate ſpontaneouſly, when long expoſed to 
the air, it ſeemed natural to imagine, that 
they were intended to diſunite during par- 
turition. Hence the practice of. bathing, 
anointing, and fumigating, i in order to relax 


1 „„ 
che integuments. and to prod. uce a. more 
eaſy ſeparation of thoſe bones. And as it 
was not poſſible to know a priori, whether 
labour would be eaſy or difficult, this prac- 
tice in time became general: and that it 
might not fail 1 in its effects, it was uſual te 
commence the operations ſome days, and 
| where the party could bear the expence, 
ſome weeks, before che meh of la- 
bour. 


r 
13 


. Women thould uſe,” "fox. Hieroni- 
mus Mercurialis , « warm baths i in which 
4 emollient herbs have been boiled, and 0 
4 ſhould anoint their loins, groins, &c. 
with ſoftening, relaxing liniments ; ; and 
* this courſe ſhould be entered on a month, 
* or twenty-five days at the leaſt, before 


* the time of parturition.“ 3 


"41S 


* vide PraleQione de Morbis Mulier. 1b. 2 5 


ſhewn 


n 
This doctrine, which -Mercurialis ber- 
rowed from the ancients, continued to in- 
fluence the practice of midwifery to a very 
late period; and although it was at length 
obliged to give way, experience v 
ſhewn its entire futility, it was ſucceeds 
by others equally uſeleſs, although leſs 
tedious and troubleſome; I mean ſmearing 
the vagina and os externum, with lard or 
ſome other ointment, and dilating and diſ- 
tending the paſſage with the fingers, during 
the labour pains, in order to make room, 
as it was ſaid, for the ehild: a cuſtom 
which, although diſcarded in ſimple and ; 
eaſy labours, by the more intelligent and 
rational practitioners, is ſtill too generally 
uſed. To this has been lately added, that 
of guarding the perinceum, while the head 
of the child is paſſing through the os ex- 
ternum, to prevent that part from: * ; 
torn or injured. 1 e li 
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If theſe practices had been only uſcleſs 
or inſignificant, they might have continued 
to paſs without cenſure ; but beſides that 3 
when improperly or unſkilfully uſed, they 
may be productive of much miſchief, they 


have the effect of intimidating and alarm. 


ing the minds of women, and making 
them conſider labour as an operation full 


of difficulty and danger. And as we know 
that labour is very much influenced by the 


affections of the mind, chis apprehenſion 
cannot fail to be frequently productive of 
the moſt ſerious conſequences, 


1 


This doctrine is carried farther by 
the author of the Eſſays on the Prae- 


tice of Midwifery, than by any other 


writer I have ſeen: and he ſeems to have 


been led into an opinion of the neceſſity 
of attending to it, from havin g perſuaded 
himſelf, that it is the intention of nature 


that 


1 


and dangerous. To examine therefore this 
poſition, and to endeavour to confute an 


opinion which, if allowed to prevail, would | | 


be likely to put a ſtop to all improvement 
in the art of midwifery, ſeems to be an 


object of the firſt importangs: : I ſhall 
therefore commence my inveſtigation with 8 
that part of the Ear JOY treats of this | 


p ſubject, 


SEC- 
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 berween human and comparative Parturi- 


tion ; Lc on Mg 1 of Mid- 


ieh. 


| 66 ſay * 4 5 he ſays, 2 ſhew the inevitable 


and phyſical neceſlity of the tediouſneſs, 


© the difficulty, and the dangers of human 


cc 
cs 


cc 


of the ſame operation in other animals, 
and ſpeciouſly applied to depreciate both 
the e the practice of mid- 
- wifery. 


7 ; 25 | : 4 * 
. i | - ; : f 


That parturition is . tedious and 


difficult, and ſometimes attended with con- 


* Eſſays on the Practice of Midwifery, ; 1 W. Of- 
5 M. D. TW P» 1. 1 


. |  Gderable 


Tis, intention = ede author i in this — 


parturition, as dependent on the peculiar 

form and poſition of our body and 

 * then to endeavour to obviate ſome ob- 
Sf jections deduced from a miſtaken analogy : 
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E 
ſiderable danger, has been known and la- 
mented in all ages. But that ſuch difficulty 
and danger are peculiarly the lot of women; 
that they are the neceſſary and inevitable 
conſequences of the ſtructure and form of 
the human pelvis; the tax paid for the high 
pre- eminence of the erect poſition of the 
body, the erectus ad fidera vultus; and con- 

ſequently that all women muſt ſuffer under 
| this ſevere ſentence, is a doctrine too hu- 
miliating and diſcouraging to be admitted, 
without much ſerious argument and caref ul 
examination. 0 


It would have 8 much to the 
facility of inveſti gating this doctrine, if the 
author had more perſpicuouſly defined what 
we are to underſtand by the ichoulhels, , 
*« difficulty, and danger of parturition ;” 
perhaps it became him to ſhew, from cal 
culation, what the proportion of ſuch la- 
bours were, to thoſe that were eaſy and ex- 
peditious. But this he has not done: he 
ſeems to have reſted the proof of his pro- 
egg poets upon the een and form 
: of 


ts?) 


of 4 parts concerned in parturition: : theſe, 


he thinks, are ſuch as muſt neceſſarily make 
all labours tedious, difficult, and. dangerous ; 
certain it is, we ſhall find, fi rom various 
paſſages hereafter to be cited, as well as 
from the propoſition itſelf, that Dr. O. 
cither abſolutely diſavows the poſlibility of 


labour being eaſy and expeditious, or infers 
that ſuch labours, when they do occur, are 


in a manner unnatural, and miſchievous i in 
| thely cs. e PEI 


But if he had confiderel how many cir- 


cumſtances there are totally independent of 


the form or ſtructure of the pelvis, which 
retard parturition, and render it difficult and 
dangerous; and that notwithſtanding the 


prevalence of theſe cauſes, generally ſpeaking 


the fruit of irregularity and miſconduct, 
and therefore not imputable to nature, labour 
is frequently, and, in ſome countries, almoſt 
invariably ſafe, eaſy, and expeditious, —he 
would certainly have formed a very different 
| concluſion. Non a priori, non a ſtrue- 


* Stahl Ztiologia Phyſico-chymica. . 
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«© tura apparente atlſcribenda fatim eſt re. 
bus efficacia, quam forte noftra opinione 
habere poſſunt; ſed perveſtigandi et atten- 
«« te penſitandi ſunt effectus, quos ordinarie 
bs: et actu edunt; non judicandum de partis 
cujuſvis in ſe aptitudine ad aliquem ef- 
« fectum edendum, ſed experiundum qua- 
les effectus in ſocio concurſu edat “.“ 


* 


* 


* Nothing can be more fallacious or improper 
than to pretend to limit the powers or intentions of 
nature, from obſervations on the ſtructure of the 
parts alone. As all women have two breaſts with 
one nipple on each, and there are two Fallopian 
tubes entering the uterus with correſponding ovaria, 
a ſpeculative philoſopher might inſiſt, that it was 
the intention of nature that women ſhould con- 
ſtantly, or generally at leaſt, bear two children at 
a birth Natura nihil agens fruſtra. Vet this is ſo 
far from being, the fact, that not more than one 
woman in ſeventy or eighty has twins. Equally 
raſh and contrary to experience it would be to aſ- 
ſert, that women cannot have more than two chil- 
dren at a birth, nature appearing not to have pro- 
vided for the ſuſtenance of a greater number. As 
numerous inſtances occur of women having three, 
. four, or five children at a birth; and the records of 
medical hiſtory abound with examples of women 
{ill more prolific, 8 


Waving 


. T $1 


Waving, an theſe general reflec- 
tions, I ſhall proceed to examine the argu- 
ments by which the author attemps to ſup- 
port his doctrine, and think I ſhall be able 
to ſhew that they are ſuch as will by no 
means warrant the concluſions he has drawn 
from them. | 


* 66 To anderfiands” fays the eſſay writer, 
how the erect poſition of the human body 
neceſſarily operates in making natural la- 

bour in women more painful, tedious, and 
difficult, than in the quadruped, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that in ſuch a ſitua- 
« tion there is the general and powerful in- 
*« fluence of gravity conſtantly to be coun- 
teracted, in a certain degree, during the 
whole period, but in a much greater 
towards the concluſion of utero geſta- 
tion: for as geſtation advances, the ability 
in the ſoft parts to ſupport the weight of 

the contents of the uterus, and to reſiſt 
the influence of grivity., 8 5 
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cis; and thus, if not W pre- 


23 


mature labour would be very general, if 


not the rh confequence. Gs 


To guard againſt this accident, nature 


has attended to a variety of circum- 
ſtances in the ſtructure of both the mother 
and child, which, while they anſwer 
the purpoſe intended, unavoidably create 
thoſe very obſtacles which cy oo 
impede GeUvery.. 1 


55 Firſt. That irregularly cylindrical = 
vity in the ſkeleton, called the pelvis, 


| through which the fetus muſt paſs at 


birth, is ſo placed in the human body 
that its axis is not perpendicular to the 
horiſon : any thing, therefore, paſſing 
through it, cannot be within the i imme- 
diate influence of gravity. | 


« - Secondly. Upon the ſame principle, 
and with the ſame view, nature has been 
| obliged to vary nicely and minutely both 
the form and capacity of the pelvis, 


„% mak- 


* 


46 
cc 


46 


cc 


oY 


66 


£ 


„ 1 


making it 8 in one part, narrow in 
another, concave and deep behind, ſtraight 


and ſhallow before, and with ſides that 


| converge to a conſiderable __ 


as Thirdly The upper g and hos aper- 
tures of the pelvis do not at all corre- 
ſpond in ſhape, and have directly oppo- 


ſite diameters; and the inferior aperture 


is ſo irregular, as hardly to admit of a 


compariſon or illuſtration from aux 15 


known form. 


— 


« Laſtly. To add to the more effectual 
ſupport of the gravid uterus, all the ſoft 
parts are of a firm and rigid texture.” 


From all which circumſtances the author 


thinks .it is obvious that a paſlage ſo 


intricate, and under circumſtances ſo 


complicated, muſt render the act of child _ 


bearing ſlow, difficult, and painful: 


and in concluſion he 1 a 44 he. truſts 


f 


«6 * chat | 


| 4 that he has clearly demonſtrated that the 
extraordinary difficulty and tediouſneſs 


„of human parturition are inevitable, 


even under the moſt favourable concur- 
*« rence of circumſtances, becauſe they de- 
* pend on the peculiar form, ſtructure, 
and poſition of the human body. 


cc 


Upon this e oF as the author 
calls it, I ſhall beg leave to make a few 
obſervations. The firſt is, that in this 
_ deſcription of the human. pelvis, he has 
forgot to mention that almoſt the whole of 
the ſides of this ** irregular cylindrical 
canal, the pelvis,” and much of the 
hinder part of it, are compoſed, not of 
bone, as the reader might imagine, but of 
ſoft yielding ſubſtances, of membranes, 
muſcles, ligaments, ſkin, &c., capable of, 
and intended by nature to yield with eaſe 
to the paſſage of the child. Conſequently, 
however intricate or irregular the pelvis 


may appear in the {keleton “, its power in 
check- 


6 In forming this cavity, 1 no more bone appears 
to 
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checking or preventing the paſſage of the 
head of the child is to be eſtimated by the 
capacity or ſize of the brim alone, that 
being the only part where the bone is con- 


tinued through the whole circumference. 


This is univerſally and conſtantly the caſe 
when the bones that form that cavity are in 


their natural ſtate, that is, when the pelvis 
is not misftaphgs or diſtorted: s. 


to have been lod ding! was 1 to afford a 
ſufficiently ſtrong baſis for the ſupport of the body: 
and inſtead of the pelvis being an entire cylinder of 
bone, large vacuities are left in ſome places, and con- 
ſiderable projections of the bone in others, which 
make the figure in the ſkeleton extremely irregular. 
| But theſe vacuities are all filled up in the living 
body with muſcles; membranes, ſkin, &c., ſo as to 


form together - a . TOR cylindrical 8 
tube. | | 


* When the pelvis is deformed, the offa iſchia 
frequently approach too near each other, and thence 
add to the difficulty of the birth. But when the 
pelvis is well formed, as ſoon as the baſis of the 
Kull of the child has paſſed its brim or upper ap- 
perture, all difficulty, as far as the bones 0 the 
pelvis i is concerned, is over. 


7 
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Labour is therefore rendered lo . 
difficult, and dangerous, in conſequence of 
the ſtructure and form of the pelvis, only 
when that part is diſtorted, or too ſmall, 
compared to the bulk of the head of the 
child, The firſt caſe, which is always oc- 
caſioned by diſeaſe, does not occur oftener 
than once in two or three hundred labours. 
The latter may be occaſioned, by a variety 
of cauſes, as by the peculiarly ſmall and de- 
licate make of the woman; a conſtitutional 
diſpoſition in her to afford too great a portion 
of nouriſhment to the fœtus, which thence 
becomes too ſtrong and luſty; or the pecu- 
liarly robuſt make of the man, which the 
child may inherit. Difficulty in parturition, 
therefore, ariſing from this cauſe, may oc- 
cur as often as once in fixty or ſeventy 
times. But caſes occurring ſo rarely, can 
never be adduced in proof of the inevitable 


and phyſical neceſſity of parturition being 


made tedious, difficult, and dangerous, 
from the ſtructure and form of the pelvis. 


Neither does the aſſertion, that labour is 
ren- 
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kin neceſſarily and inevitably tedious 5 
difficult, and dangerous, in conſequence of 
the rigid and firm texture of the ſoft parts *, 
reſt upon a better foundation. For al- 
though it be acknowledged that the contrac- 
tion of the vagina, and the firm and cloſe 
texture of the cervix uteri, until the com- 
pletion of the term of geſtation, afford al- 
moſt inſuperable bars to the exit of the 
foetus, yet it is to be obſerved, that in 
all caſes where the woman has attained her 
full time, and there is no diſeaſe, malcon- 
formation or di ſproportion between the head 
of the child and the canal through which 
it is to paſs, this rigid, firm texture of the 
ſoft parts, often in the ſpace of a few mi- 
nutes, generally in that of a few hours, 
ſoftens, relaxes, gives way, and the child 
paſſes with very little difficulty or pain. 


Ds reſiſtance which the females,. of almoſt. 
every ſpecies of animals, make to- copulating, is 


ſufficiently indicative, not only of the ſenſibility of 


the vagina, but of the difficulty with which it is 
dilated. The firm texture of thoſe parts, 7 
is not peculiar to women. 
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If ſuch caſes as theſe do frequently occur, 
and daily experience, and the . hiſtory of 
human parturition in all ages and countries, 
as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, teach that they 
do; and if it ſhall appear that, when tedious 
and difficult labours do occur, they may, 
generally ſpeaking, be referred to ſome 
known cauſe whereby nature has been vio- 
lated ; then, ſurely, theſe ſafe, eaſy, and 
expeditious labours ſhould be conſidered as 
agreeable to the original intention of nature, 
notwithſtanding that, from the apparent in- 
tricacy of the pelvis, it may be difficult to 
explain how it ſhould be ſo. The other 
obſervation is, that it may reaſonably be 
doubted whether the - peculiar form and 
| ſtructure of the human female pelvis, the 
variation of, its axis, and its numerous 
eminences and depreſſions were contrived 
for the expreſs purpoſe of ſupporting the 
pregnant' uterus, and preventing abortion ; 
which the author conceives to be the inten- 
tion of them ; or whether they were prin- 
cipally intended for thoſe purpoſes, as the 
fame form and ſtructure is ſo adopted in the 
1 pelvis 
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pelvis of the males *, where there is no 
uterus. It ſeems more likely that this form 


of the pelvis was uſed, as beſt ſuited to the 


upright poſture of the human body ; and 
that nature, always provident of her means, 
and generally obtaining two or three points 


alſo ſubſervient, as a ſecondary uſe, to the 


ſupport of the uterus, and other purpoſes 
of geſtation and parturition. This ſeems 
a more juſt as well as a more ſuitable way 


of arguing, than to ſuppoſe, with the eſſay 
writer, that nature has made uſe of a great 
variety of contrivances, in order to coun- 


* 


* The moſt material — in the male and 
female pelvis is in the arch of the pubee, which in 
women is ſomething larger than in men; doubtleſs 
for the purpoſe of allowing an eaſier paſſage to the 
head of the child. But the inequalities in the ſur- 
faces of the bones is equal in both, and ſerve prin- 


cipally for the origin and inſertion of the muſcles 


that move the ſpine and lower extremities. As the 
variation in the axis of the pelvis ſeems contrived 
for the purpoſe of articulating the thigh bones, in 


ſuch a manner as to make an erect en was = | 


_ graceful, 


ter. 


Tu © 
terbalance the diſadvantages ariſing from 
the erect poſition of the body, and to ob- 


tain a fafe and eaſy exit for the fatus, 


without being able to effect her purpoſe. 


But it may be expected I ſhould ſhew in 

what manner the pregnant uterus in women 

is ſupported, or by what means the power 

ol gravity is counterated, and abortion pre- 
| vented. Z 


This ſeems to be effected by various 
means.” For, beſides the contractility of 
the coats of the vagina, which I have men- 
tioned before, which keeps that paſſage ſo 


Cloſe as not to admit the introduction of a 


finger without difficulty, and the four liga- 


ments to the uterus which contribute 


their ſhare,. in keeping and ſupporting it in 
| its ſituation, and preventing its deſcent, there 
is alfo another cauſe totally independent of 
mechaniſm, which inclines the uterus dur- 
ing the firſt five or ſix months, when it is 
ſo ſmall that it might otherwiſe be perpetu- 
ally in — of dropping through the 


pelvis, 


— 
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_ pelvis, to mount upwards into the cavity of 


the abdomen. This principle ſeems to be 
imparted to the uterus at the moment of 


conception, and continues in vigour during 


the whole. time, certainly until the ſeventh 


or eighth month, or until the uterus is be- 


come ſo large as to be enabled to reſt * 


the brim of the . 5 


N 


of the exiſtence of this 5 we ; 
have the moſt evident proof, from the ute- 
rus quitting the pelvis, where it always lies 


when empty, or not pregnant, and riſing 
above the brim, ſo that the cervix uteri is 
reached by a finger paſſed into the vagina 
with more difficulty in the fourth or fifth 


months of geſtation, than at an earlier pe- 


riod, or than when the uterus is empty. 


Wbat this principle is, or how it operates 
to produce this effect, I ſhall not attempt 
to explain. It muſt reſt, with many other 
phænomena i in nature, which we are daily 
witneſs to, but cannot account for. It is 
not more eaſy perhaps to explain how the 

. cavity 
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BENE of "If uterus. becomes enlarged to 
enable it to contain the fœtus, without any 
diminution of the thickneſs of its ſides; or, 
which ſeems more wonderful, how the 
uterus comes to be enlarged in women who 
have conceived, although the foetus is not 
contained in its cavity, but lodged in one 
of the Fallopian Ts which is known to 
bappen N ; 


But the cuter difficulty, and dan- 
ger attendant on human parturition, are not 

only inevitable, our author ſeems to think, but 
are probably intended by the great Author of 
nature as a puniſhment for the tranſgreſſion 
of our firſt parents. . If we admit,“ he 

1 This circumſtance, which is now well known 
to anatomiſts, was firſt noticed by Santorinus, Who 
has deſcribed a caſe of the kind, and accompanied 
the account with an engraving, repreſenting a fœ- 
tus of two or three months lying in one of the Fal- 
lopian tubes, and the uterus cut open to ſhew its 
cavity, which is of the ſize it would have been, if 


it had received the fœtus. Vide Obſerv. Anatom. 
I. D. Santorini, page 225. CE 


+ Eſſays, page 17. 


ſays, ' 
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ſays, OY g to the Moſaic account of 
« the creation of the world, that human 
«« parturition was diſtinguiſhed by the ſe- 
« yerity of its pains, by its difficulties and 
«« dangers, from the ſame operation in other 
animals, as a curſe annexed to the fallen 
« nature of man; and, that in ſorrow 
« ſhalt thou bring forth children, was an- 
« nounced to our firſt parents as a puniſh« 
ment, which it was the intention of the 
W Deity ſhould continue to afflict human 
% nature as long as the world endured. It 
will ſerve to illuſtrate one principal ſub- 
« ject of this eſſay, may likewiſe gratify 
«+ philoſophical curioſity, and at leaſt have 
* a beneficial tendency, if not be a matter 
« of much practical utility, to inquire by 
«+ what peculiarity. in the human phyſio- 
logy, this great natural evil has been ſo 
completely effected, and muſt continue 
* to be ſo inevitably annexed to the human 
«body 9 > 0377 17,009 I 


By this argument the author ſeems to 
intimate that ſome alteration was made in 7 
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the ſtructure of the female pelvis after the 
fall; which indeed his poſition requires, 
As his ſuppoſed inevitable phyfical neceſſity, 
that human parturition, even under the moſt 
favourable circumſtances, muſt be tedious, 
difficult, and dangerous, but ill accords 

with that ſtate of happineſs, which we are 
told the human race were made capable of 

enjoying, and were intended to polleis in 

parade, 4 


But we are neither authorized by ſcrip- 
ture nor reaſon to believe that ſuch an al- 
teration was made, which is of itſelf an 
argument that no ſuch neceſſity for difficulty 
and danger does exiſt, Milton, indeed, 
repreſents the Almighty, on the great change 
that was to take place in the courſe of na- 
ture in conſequence of man's diſobedience, | 
commanding his angels 


— N — to turn aſcance 
The poles of the earth twice ten A and more 
« From the ſun s axle; 


— — “ elſe had the ſpring 
« Perpetual filed on earth with vernant flowers e. 0; 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book X. | . 
| 'This 


„„ I 
This is e in poetry. But that 


no common. 4 of credulity to believe. 


idea, that the pain and difficulty of human 


parturition were intended as a puniſhment, 


quences of the pre-eminence of their form, 
and that it is no more poſhble for an erect 


of an horizontal one, than for a cart-horſe to 
poſſeſs the ſwiftneſs of a racer in other 
words, that a woman can no more expect 


” eaſy labour, than an clephant can FO 
to is | | 


* 


2.66 The erect. poſition of _ wa 


of pre- eminence, | A women to 


* Elsass, p. 1 


c 2 »˙ 


the ſtructure of the human pelvis was 
changed to induce laborious parturition, is 
not very philoſophical to aſſert, and requires 


= The ths; 3 | e | the | 


endeavours to conſole the ſex by ſhewing 
them, that they are the inevitable conſe- 


poſition of the body to enjoy the advantages 


9 2 he ſays, that ſingular mark 
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„„ 
« pain and difficulty in natural parturition, 
& from which the ſubordinate quadruped “ 
« is almoſt entirely exempted by the hori- 
«+ ᷑gontal poſition of her body. The peculiar 
advantages of poſitions ſo different from 
- 46 each other, can no more exiſt in the ſame 
«+ creature, than the ſtrength of the draft- 
« horſe,” (the author might have ſaid the 
ox or the elephant) · and the fleetneſs of 
the racer can be united in the ſame ani- 
« mal: for, as theſe depend on qualities 
«© incompatible with each other, and which 
cannot therefore exiſt together in the 
*. ſame e ſo thoſe en on cir- 


* As well Ts the nber ara that women 
are leſs adapted to ſuckle their infants, and more 
liable, from the make and ſtructure of the parts, to 
tender nipples and inflamed breaſts than animals; 
becauſe, on inquiry, he found that women are 
very liable to thoſe impediments and inconve- 
niences, from which animals are almoſt entirely 
exempt. But theſe accidents, as well as the diffi- 
culty attendent on parturition, ariſe from adventi- 
tious cauſes, ſuch as, generally ſpeaking, may be 
avoided, or their effects mitigated. 

| CUM * 
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n of ſtructure, or phyſical 
laws equally incompatible, and wary 


40 incon nſiſtent. 25 


But en Senne no analogy in this argu- 
ment. Nature has given to different ani- 


mals different qualities and propenſities, 


and adapted their conſtruction to their wants 
and deſtination. The ox was not intended 


for ſwiftneſs— he, therefore, has not the 


ſame conformation as the race-horſe: but 
this is no imperfection in the ox. One 
principal office of woman is parturition 3 


but her conformation, according to this 
author, is ſo ill adapted to this office, that 
in her moſt perfect ſtate, and under the 
moſt favourable circumſtances, 2 labour i 18 


*« neceſſarily and inevitably a painful, te- 


dious, difficult, and dangerous opera- 
29tion If this be true, nature has evi- 


dently failed in her deſign, which ſhe has 
not done in denying ſwiftneſs to the ox or 


che draft-horſe. But there ſcems no ground 
for entertaining ſuch an opinion; and, on 
e the uſual Pan of labour, 


and 
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and conſidering the cauſes of difficult par- | 
turition, when it does occur, we ſhall find 
we have little reaſon to arraign the wiſdom 


or beneficence of Providence on this ac- 
* . | 


As the enlargement or growth of the 
foetus, and the conſequent dilatation of the 
uterus are gradual, and this is common to 
brutes as well as to the human ſpecies, it 
ſeems conſonant to reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
the emptying of the uterus, or the birth of 
the child, ſhould not be inſtantaneous, but 
progreſſive. Accordingly, we find that a 
day or two previous to labour the head of 
the child finks gradually into the pelvis ; the 
os uteri relaxes and diffuſes a mucous in- 
tended to ſoften the- vagina and make it 
ſlippery ; and when labour, properly ſo 
called, commences, the fœtus is not exclu- 
ded at once, but by ſucceſſive throes ; the 
fundus uteri continuing to follow 1 it, until 
its complete expulſion. 


| The proceſs of labour, therefore, is 
EY. ſteady 


E 
ſteady and gradual ; and when the parts are 
in a natural ſtate, and the woman has com- 
pleted her term, neither the bones of the 
pelvis, nor the integuments, or ſoft parts, 
ſeem to offer any material obſtacle to the 
paſſage of the child; which continues ad- 
vancing in a regular Fee manner 
an it is born. * 


The PIER in which this ſhould be effec- 
ted cannot perhaps be preciſely aſcertained, 
but from analogy, or comparing it with 
the ſame proceſs in animals, and from con- 
ſidering what actually happens among wo- 
men, and which we have numerous oppor- 
tunities of obſerving ; it ſeems fair to con- 
| clude that it was the intention of nature, 
that it ſhould always be completed in a 
ſmall ſpace of time; in the ſpace, perhaps, 


of one, two, three, or four hours. 
That labour is frequently protracted much 
beyond this term, and that it is ſometimes 


extremely tedious, difficult, and dangerous, 


rogate 


Is. "_—_— allowed. But this does not de- 
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rogate from the truth of the opinion I 80 
here advanced, as there are many cauſes 
which may interrupt and retard that opera- 
tion. Indeed, it is well known, that every 
thing that tends to impair the general health, 

or diſturb the mind, may trouble and im- 
pede parturition. Theſe cauſes I ſhall not 
particulariſe at preſent, but proceed to lay 
before the reader the circumſtances upon . 
which I have grounded my opinion: which, 
if they do not amount to a demonſtration, 
have at leaſt a degree of probability in them 
that approaches very near to demonſtration. 


We know that many women are ſafely 
delivered of full-ſized children To ſuddenly, 
that they have ſcarce time to call for aſſiſ- 
tance: that, ſometimes waking from their 
ſleep with a ſlight pain, labour is hurried 
through in a Fo minutes, while the wo- 
man is almoſt unconſcious of what has 
happened. Some women, again, have 
been taken in labour while walking, and 
have not even had time to be conveyed to 
any houſe or convenient place, but have 


dropped 
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dropped their burthens, _ where they hap- 3 


pened to be firſt ſeized. Others, while on 


a viſit, at. dinner, or in the midſt of ſome - 


amuſements, have been ſurpriſed by labour, 
and have parted with their children with 
little pain or trouble. And theſe caſes are 

"ſo far from being rare and uncommon, that 
there-is not a practitioner in midwifery but 
muſt have met with them, nor a family 
but has ſome friend to whom a fimilar ac- 
cident has happened. 


It ſeems reaſonable, therefore, to ell 
ſuch labours, as I have here deſcribed, 
which are effected with eaſe, and without 
| detriment to the conſtitution, natural la- 
| bours ; and to conſider all labours that are 
' protracted to any great length of time, or 
are attended with miſchievous conſequences, 
as unnatural : and, to conclude, that ſuch | 
delay and injury have been occaſioned by 
ſome derangement of the health, or affec- 
tion of the mind. This I dee to be 
certain, though the cauſe may not be 
ſo obvious as it is, that a perverſe poſition 
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of the child, its too great bulk relative to 
the ſize of the pelvis, or the diminiſhed 
| ſize, or altered ſhape of the pelvis, will 


_ occaſion difficult labours ; which we all 
know to be a fact. 


This en 3 labour, to be deno- 
minated natural, ſhould be eaſy and expe- 
ditious, is not new. Eucharius Rhodion, 
whoſe book, publiſhed in the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, was the firſt popular 

| work on the ſubject of midwifery, ſays, 

* that, in order to conſtitute a natural la- 
bour, the birth ſhould be eaſy and inſtan- 
taneous, or in a ſingle pain or two; or, as 
Raynald tranſlates the paſſage, If the 

I byrth be natural, the delyverance is eaſye 

« without longe tarryenge, or lokynge for 
66 it.” And I doubt not but he was fre- 


* Quod ad naturalem modum pariendi attinet, 
' hoc eſt ut in exitu partus longius non moretur, aut 
ſubſiſtat, ſed ſtatim et facile et ceu uno quodam 
impetu egeratur. Euch. Rhod. de Partu Hominis, 
Chap. II. | WS 257 
4 The Byrth of Mankind, b. 2. fol. 48. 
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quently preſent at ſuch labours : and we 
ſhall find a fimilar account of the facility 
of parturition i in e other authors. | 


: It has, however, OD faſhionable to teach, - 
that very haſty deliveries may generally bs. 
expected to be followed by ſome conſider- 
able. miſchief, by fever, by deliquia, in- 
flammation of the uterus, &c. But al- 
though I can recolle& having been called 
to many women, whoſe labours have ter- 
minated ſo ſuddenly, as to allow' no time 
for the arrival of aſſiſtance, or to make the 
ſmalleſt preparation, yet I do not remember 
any illneſs or accident in conſequence of 
ſuch precipitance, unleſs what was occa- 
fioned by the careleſsneſs or folly of the 
ſervants or attendants; which ſeems a ſtrong 
argument that natural parturition was not 
intended to be a tedious proceſs, as this au- 
thor ſo ſtrenuouſly contends. But this will 
be farther illuſtrated by conſidering what 
has been ſaid upon the ſubject, by perſons 
who, not being of the profeſſion of phy- 
fic, could have no bias to any particular 1 
=. 


1 

ſyſtem: and although their knowledge was 
probably collected from popular report, not 
always, it muſt be confeſſed, the ſureſt teſt 
of truth; yet, when thoſe opinions are 
found to prevail in countries widely diſtant, 
and having no communication with each 
other, they muſt, even by the moſt faſti- 
dious, be allowed to have ſome weight. 


Me read, in Diodorus Siculus *, that in 
Corſica, no care or attention was paid to 
the lying-in- women but, as ſoon as they 
were delivered, the huſbands were put to 
bed and nurſed in their place. Strabo . 


* Inſolens apud eos quam maxime eſt quod circa 
liberorum nativitatem accidit, nam mulieris e- 
nixæ nulla in puerperio geritur cura; ſed maritus 
ejus velut æger decumbens et corpus male affectum 
habens per certos aliquot dies puerperæ vice lecto 
decumbit. Diod. Siculi Biblioth. Hiſt. fol. lib. 5. 
Pp. 341- | Te 5 15 5 

+ Mulieres agros colunt et cum pepererunt ſuo 
loco viros decumbere jubent, iisque miniſtrant: in- 
terque operandum ipſæ ſæpenumero infantes lavant 
et inyolvunt, ad alveum alicujus amnis acdlinantis. 
Strabo Rerum Geograph. fol. lib, 3. p. 165. 


1 


E 


gives an account of a ſimilar cuſtom pre- 


valing in his time in n Spain. 


the origin of a cuſtom ſo contemptibly ab- 
ſurd; but the exiſtence of it affords a proof | 


that the women of thoſe countries did not 
ſuffer greatly in their labours, which is 
what I mean to eſtabliſh. Bruce, ſpeaking 


of the women of the Galla, a nation on 
the confines of Aby ſſinia, ſays, they do 


not confine themſelves even a day after la- 


bour, but waſh and return to their work 


immediately x. Pittavellius + gives a fimi- 
lar account of the Abyſſinian women, who. 
retire by themſelves, and are delivered with 


great eaſe and expedition, 


* Tel to diſcover the Sokibe 'of the n 
vol. FL p. 21. N 


+ Abiſſinas autem mulieres genu flexas abſque 


alicujus adjutorio paſſim cito ac feliciſſime parere. 


Embryologia ſacra F. E. Cangiamila, Pr 1 
have not ſeen Fee from whoſe works this 
paſſage is taken by Cangiamila. 


It is | beyond my 1 0 to inquire into 


The 


'F > — 
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The fame ſimplicity, expedition, and 

freedom from danger, attend this natural 
proceſs among the natives in moſt parts of 
Aſia *, Africa, the Weſt Indies, and Ame. 
rica, that we are acquainted with ; where 
the mode of living is, in general, more 
abſtemious and ſimple, the occupations and 
habits of individuals more ſimilar, and pro- 


bably their ſtature and bulk more equal-than 


in more civilized countries. The Spa- 


„ niards in Braſil,” fays Hennepius PT, 
who perform the office of mid wives to 


* Feliciores in hac parte; (ſpeaking oo the a: 
rance of the midwives in his country, he ſays,) 

| ſunt Indæ mulieres, quibus familiare eſt abſque ulla 
obſtetricis arte ac miniſterio, imo pauco etiam cum 
dolore ſaniſſime parere. Enib. fac. p. 114. 
Les femmes des Oſtiacks n' ont aucune inquietude 
ſur le temps de leur accouchmens. Elles accouch- 
ent par tout ou elles ſes trouvent, ſans etre embar- 
raſſes, et feprennent preſque auſitot leur occupa- 
tions ordinaires, continuent leurs marches ſi elles 


font en voyage. Hiſtoire Gen. des Voyages de 
P Abbe Prevoſt. Tom. XVIII. p. 51. 


7 Ceremonies and religious cuſtoms of various 
nations. Vol. III. p. 29. 


4 their 


, 1 
« their teeming conſorts, receive the in- 
« fant, tear the naval ſtring, and waſh and 
« paint it. The lying-in woman does not 
« meet with more indulgence than the in- 


« fant; as ſoon as ſhe is diſburthened, the _ 


« goes and waſhes herſelf, and immediately 
« ſets about her work, without ee, 
the leaſt inconvenience from it.“ In 
another place he ſays, The wives on the 
« Livonian peaſants, and the ſavages of 
«© North America, uſe the ſame cuſtom. 
The women retire to ſome private place 

„% when the time of their delivery is at 
„hand, and return immediately after to 
«+ their work.” Which ſhews that. this 
facility of bringing forth, is not occaſioned 
by the warmth of the climate. Sagnier“ 
and Briſſon, in their account of their voy- 
age to the coaſt of Africa, obſerve that 

Fhe Mooriſh women have no midwives, 
but are uſually alone at the moment of 
delivery, laid on the ground under an 


« jnd ifferent tent. They have ſeen, they : 


f Page 494. e 
add, 


"WS. 
add, *©* theſe women depart even on the 
„ is of their delivery, to encamp at 7 

* diſtance of fifteen or N leagues,” 


2 bis 8 —_— teſtimony ; in 8 
* the natural facility and ſafety of labour 
will receive additional ſtrength by the ac, 
count Brydone gives of the Sicilian wo- 
men, with which I. ſhall doſe theſe ex- 
tracts. There are, the author ſays, 

„a number of particular converſations 
«© eyery night, and, what will a good deal 
«© ſurpriſe you, theſe are always held in 
„the apartments of the lying-in ladies: 
«© for, in this happy climate, child-bearing 
js diveſted of all its terrors, and is only 
«© conſidered as a party of pleaſure. This 
++ circumſtance we were ignorant of until 
t other morning. The Duke of Ver- 
„dura, who does us the honour of the 
«© place, with great attention and politeneſs, 
1 came . tell us we had a viſit to make 


* > Tour through Sil and a Malta vol II. Let- 
ter 22. 


6 "IR 
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"4.06, 1 
ce: that was indiſpenſable. The Princeſ: 
« Paterno, ſaid he, was brought to bed 


41 * night 3 and it is abſolutely incum- 


bent on you to pay your reſpects to her 
6, this evening. At firſt, I thought he 
« was in Joke, but he aſſured me he was. 
“% ſerious, and that it would be looked 

66; "> as a great unpoliteneſs to neglect 

«67 "Accordingly, we went about ſun- 
2 ha found the Princeſs fitting up in 
her bed, in an elegant undreſs, with a 


number of her friends around her. She ; 
talked as uſual, and ſeemed perfectly 


„well. This converſation is repeated 
every nge during her convaleſcence, 
„ which generally laſts for about eleven or 
„ twelve days. This cuſtom is univerſal; 
* and, as the ladies here are very prolific, 


« there. are, for the moſt part, three or 


« four of theſe. aſſemblies going on in the 
© city at the ſame time,” This account 
ſerves to confirm the teſtimony of Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus, of the cuſtoms and 
manners of thoſe Pope in their, time. 4 


* 
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From theſe obfarvations, 4 i: the 


numerous inſtances of ſpeedy and eaſy 


births that occur almoſt daily, and which 
every practitioner, as I have obſerved. be. 
fore, muſt have frequently witneſſed, it is 
evident that the ſtructure and form of the 


human pelvis have not that tendency to re- 


tard parturition, which this author imagines, 
Neither does the opinion, that women re- 
cover ſooner* and with more certainty after 
lingering and difficult labours, than after 
thoſe that are eaſy and expeditious, however 


much credited, reſt upon a better, founda - 


— \ 


tion. 1 know it is not unuſual to tell wo- 
men ſuffering under the ſeverity of tedious 
and difficult labour, that they may expect 


their recovery to be more ſpeedy and cer- 


| * 4 It muſt be obvious that, | under the moſt fa- 


4 yourable circumſtances, it is the intention of na- 


« ture that labour ſhould be a flow, deliberate, and 
% painful operation; and as it is an important pro- 


„ ceſs, producing material alterations in the con- 
e ſtitution, moſt probably its ſafe termination, or 


5 the future ſecurity of the patient, depends very 


„ much upon thoſe qualities.” Eſſays on the Prac- 


tice of Midwifery, by W. Oſborn, p. 49. 


3 
— eee as their S mat are more 
as it may 3 — fer of -NCcour rung 
chem to bear their affliction with perſeve- 


rance and fortitude: but it is equally Wer 
unt to en and: a> | 


Thie aoeee as its counterpart, the 
quick and eafy labours are injuriqus to the 
conſtitution, ſeem to be founded upon an 
idea, that rapid and expeditious births muſt | 
be produced by very ſtrong uterine contrae- 
tions or pains; and conſequently that the 
parts through which the fetus is propelled 
with ſuch extreme rapidity and violence, 
muſt be exceedingly injured. But the re- 

verſe is the fact; the child in ſuch caſes 
| being uſually expelled with very little exer- 

tion and almoſt without pain. The parts 
concerned in parturition, being in a natural 
and healthy ſtate, and perfectly diſpoſed 

and prepared to dilate, make little reſiſtance, 
and yield to the flighteſt impulſe, conſe- 
quently are in no e of ba lacerated 


or inj nn. 


A 


'D 4 This 


„ 

This is confirmed by what I have g given 
at page 10; as the reſult of my inquiry into 
the proportion of eaſy and expeditious la- 
bours; where it is obſerved that ſuch la- 
bours are generally attended with little pain 
and leſs danger. In fact, pain will be al. 
ways found to be in proportion to the re- 
ſiſtance made to the paſſage of the child,— 
When the child is too large, or preſents itſelf 
perverſely, or labour commences before the 

completion of the term of ' geſtation, and 
before the os uteri and nei ighbouring parts 
are diſpoſed to dilate, the uterine contrac- 
tions will be ſtron ng, violent, and laſting : 
and, if ſuch labours be not managed with 

{kill and attention, there will not only be 
danger of great injury to the parent, but it 
| is not impoſſible that both may periſh, But 
ſition of the child, when 
ſtation is completed, and the 
ed in parturition are in a ſound 
and healthy tate, the reſiſtance will be in- 
conſiderable, and the child will generally 
ſlide into the world almoſt without pain, 
| | and 


15 without the fall violence or ae 
to the woman. 


; q 


But 3 Cifficutt,. ; 1 ons 


parturition is not confined to women: 


it is not unfrequently the lot of animals. 
Farmers and thoſe converſant in the 


management of cattle are frequently obliged 
to aſſiſt at the birth of their young, and 


often find great ſtrength and a. conſiderable 


portion of art neceſſary to effect che de- 
livery. And we find domeſtic animals 
continuing in labour two or three days, and 


ſometimes dying undelivered. This is very 


different from the account our author: gives 


9 fil intention of this pang 0 2 : 
ig to demonſtrate. an eſſential difference 


between human parturition, and the ſame 


« operation in every other female, it will 


* be neceſſary to deſeribe in what that dif- 


* ference conſiſts; and then to ſhew by | 


9 what means it happens, that 1 


* © Ely, p. 6. | 


e We "Fe — 7 
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4 difficult, dangerous, and even ſometimes | 
6 fatal parturition, - ſhould be the unhappy 
% lot of women only, while all other 
* creatures are, in a great meaſure, if not | 
4 altogether, exempt from every untoward 
3 66; circumſtance, which either accompanies 

or follows the act, and which conſtitutes 

40 „enter of cht bring.” A 


This account of te aloft DFO" 4. 
| eility and ſafety of animal parturition is, 
as the reader will eafily perceive, greatly 
exaggerated. But, as the author had la- 
boured to ſhew-that human parturition muſt 
inevitably be difficult and dangerous in con- 
- ſequence, of the peculiar ſtructure and form 
of the pelvis, it was neceſſary, according 
to this hypotheſis, that the ſame operation 
in brutes ſhould be eaſy, and free from 
danger ; as both the pelvis and ſoft parts 
in an are, he ee of ſuch a ſwuc⸗ 


* © In all quadrupeds the fame, or very HEY 
„he ſame, axis is given to che trunk, the pelvis, 
whe . Wing, and the os externum. Nature has, 

ets | 


che birth of the fretus. Although u the cir- 
cumſtances I have mentioned of the diff. 
culty with which ſome animals bring forth + 
- their young muſt be well known, and 
might, perhaps, be thought a ſufficient re- 
futation of this general affertion, yet I was 
&firous of getting more 5 infor- 
mation upon the fubjeck. therefore, 
readily embraced an opporti 5 afforded 
me by Dr. Cooper, of converſing with 
Unthank, of Tothil- fields, Weſtminſter, 
who having been employed many years in 
the nurture and management of cows;. of 
which he has uſually more than three hun- 
 dred, was enabled to give me more accurate 
information relative to them, than could be 


4 likewiſe, made the head of the fetus proportion- 
« ably ſmall, compared with the capacity of the 
* pelvis, ſo that it may readily paſs through in any 
direction; and the ſoft parts, having nothing to 
0 fupport, a are of a looſe texture, eaſily yielding to 
* the firſt preſſure of the membranes or fœtus, and 
of courſe affording little reſiſtance, and no in- 
* pediment't to W Fig p. L ** 5 


8 | picked | 
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pieked up from caſual ob Gries. As 
the facts he related are curious, and involve 
many eircumſtances not, I apprehend, ge- 
nerally known, I thought it might not be 
unentertaining to the reader to have the 
whole account before him. It will be 
found alſo incidentally to confirm the opi- 
nion 1 have adopted, that difficult partu- | 
rition among women is dependent princi- 
pally upon irregular and improper cuſtoms 
and habits of living: as we ſhall find that 
thoſe cows that are kept in London upon 
groſs and improper food, with little exer- 
ciſe, have more frequently difficult labours, 
and ſuffer more in conſequence of parturi- 
tion, than thoſe that live in the country, 
under leſs reſtraint, and i in a manner more 
e to their nature. : 

The following i is . account alluded to, 
which is taken from minutes I made of 
our converſation:” as may cows, we 


It is proper to fay, that this account was given, 


| and the minutes of it taken, in the Preſence of 
Dr. 1 8 of Norfolk Street. 


were 


«6 were told, parted with their young, in 
«+ the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, but 


their labour was more frequently of the 


, 0 
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duration of two hours; i in tedious and dif- 


ficult caſes, which in London, wh the | 
animals are overfed, and made too 1 


cur as often as once in ſix or eight labours; ; 


it is protracted f rom eight or ten hours 


to two days or more. That theſe difficult 


caſes happened, not only when the calf 
came in a wrong poſition, but even when 


the preſentation was natural. That 


the difficulty was ſometimes ſo great as 

to require conſiderable dexterity, and the 
ſtrength of ſix or eight men to ſurmount 
7 Some perſons,” our informant. ac- 


quainted us, fix a rope to the preſenting 


part of the calf, and make uſe of a horſe 
to draw it away; but as horſes do not 
draw. ſteadily, but by jerks, the cow 

was liable to be injured. He therefore 
diſapproved of this practice. Cows 
ſometimes loſe a prodigious quantity of 


blood on parting with the calf ; and al- 


«6 


though he never knew an inſtance of any. ; 
VPV 


tai 


* h flocding' to death, yet Geer beck 
and ſtrength were ſometimes ſo reduced 
* from this cauſe, and from the difficulty 
of the birth, that their recovery was very 
* tedious, and ſometimes * were never 
perfectly reſtored to health. They ſome- 
times experience convulſions during par- 
i turition, but more frequently immedi- 
s ately after, which carries them off ſud- 
 *« denly. In ſome caſes the perineum is 

N lacerated ſo n as to — the va. 


5 + this eren in natural bro, when the 


40 This actiderit the author imagined never hap- 
1 1 
„This difference i in obs &ruQture WF Gd 
14 in man and in animals, he ſays, like wiſe ſa- 
. tisfactorily explains, why the laceration of the 
e perinceum, which, from inattention or ignorance 
s of the perſon attending, is no uncommon accident 
* in human parturition, ſhould never happen to 
«6 quadrupeds; a circumſtance which has been con- 
* ſidered by ſome as a ſtrong proof of the ſupe- 
« riority of the powers of unaſſiſted nature, oyer 
all the care and exertions of art,” E Effays, 
pag 16, | 5 N . 

„„ calf 


1 


4 
— 


4 


"al: proves too large for the Peng. : 
In ſtraining to force away the bag, (the 


membranes) a prolapſus, or deſcent of 
the womb, ſometimes takes place, which 


is then found hanging out of the body 
of the cow, of the ſize of a gallon pot: 


in this caſe they put the uterus back, and 


retain it in its ſituation by making two 


or three ſtrong ſtitches at the entrance of 
the vagina, When the placenta is re- 


tained more chan twenty- four hours after 
the birth of the calf, it never comes 
away, he ſaid, entire, but putri- 


fies, and gradually diſſolves. In theſe 


caſes it is ſeldom entirely diſcharged in 
leſs than a month: the animal during 


this time has bad health, and is generally 


reduced almoſt to a ſkeleton. © Cos are 


peeviſh : and fretful as the period for calv- 


ing approaches, refuſing to be milked *, 


or even not MY any one to come 


2 Although this is ; acknowledged. to be a ' tad | 


practice, yet they ſometimes continue to milk their 5 


cows nearly to the moment of their calving. 


| 9 


«* near them. That they frequently ſuffer 
* very ſeverely during labour .is evident,” 
he ſaid, from their countenance, which 
is ſometimes ſuffuſed with tears, and 
4 from their groans, which may be heard 
. at a great diſtance, | In general, cows + 
* that are fat have more diicult labours, 
and are more liable to diſeaſe after par- 
1 turition than thoſe that are lean. If 
*« there is a great diſproportion between the | 
cow and the bull, the latter being much 
« the largeſt, the labour my, be ee 
do be difficult. 


Although, from this account it appears . 
that parturition, among the larger quadru- 
peds in particular, is not unattended with 
difficulty and danger, yet I ſhall readily 
admit that thoſe accidents are more fre- 
quently the lot of women *. But this is 

e not 
. 
_ * Ratio eſt, quia bruta ſunt maxime animalia la- 
borioſa; mulier ut plurimum ſellularia eſt, et ocioſa, | 
dedita deliciis; qua ratione fit, ut magis laboret in 


* — bruta; ; quod inde apparet, quia inter 
mulieres, 


[ 45 


not t che neceſſary conſequence of: che ** 
ture of the pelvis, or the erect poſition of 
their bodies * but of errors in 8 mode 
of living, 24 particularly i Ir 
of conducting themſelves during va via 
of _ uterine geſtation : and in ſome inſtances 
the foundation is laid earlier, and is to be 
ſought for in errors committed in A e 
e b e e of children. 
23 2107 of 2941 598 as 0 
The Achicacy: Ai 1 the child, ren 
of Europeans are treated, the confining) 
them too much to the houſe, and ſending; 
them. too RIOTS to n _— thence wy 


#r44 E f f elib#; : 

alin illz quæ magis labored: facilius pariunt. 

Altera ratio eſt, quia mulier eſt timida, irata, meeſta. | 
Hier. Mercur. de Morhis Mulieb. lib. 2. 5 


* Fedliding vero delicatioris forids diffcilius quan- 
doque parere, naturalis partus facilitatem non in- 
fringit, ſed ſenſibiliori corpori et vitæ regimini de- ES 
betur. Opuſe. Med. G. Roedereri, p. $92: 
Quod ki itaque noſtro ſub cœlo quæ vitam e 5 
inanem timorem propellerent, vitam ſedentariam 
vitarent, et a depravatis quibuſdam conſuetudinibus 


a bſtinerent; minor procul dubio diffcilium 1 1 e 
eſſet numerus. Ibid. p. 493. 


3 priving 


priving them of the daily ul of ee 
in the open air, ſo neceſſary to the health 
ſtrength, and complete developement of 5 
the parts of the body); but, above all, the 
accuſtoming them too early to ſitting, and 
obliging them to continue in that poſture 
too great a portion of the day, muſt have con- 
ſiderable influence in injuring the conſtitution. 
Theſe cauſes have particularly very much 
contributed to, if they are not the ſole cauſe 
of, introducing the rickets which is en- 
demial in, and ſeems ſolely confined to, 
thoſe countries where the cuſtoms I have 
mentioned prevail. This, I believe, will, be 
_ readily allowed by all who conſider how ne- 
ceffary air, and the moſt liberal or uncon- 
| fined motion or exerciſe are, to the firmneſs, 
integrity, and growth of an 2 animal body, 


Thus, 1 from an error in the 
management of infants, a foundation is 
laid for the greateſt difficulty that occurs in 
labour: for the bones of the pelvis, in 
common with every other bone in the body, 
becoming ſoft, ſpongy, and parts of them 

urged | 


4 a7 4 5h 

chlarged in their bulk, en ar. 
hrs ſo as to contract the cavity of the pelvis, 
whence the paſſage of the fœtus is not only re- 
tarded, but rendered extremely difficult, and 
ſometimes impoſſible to be effected. F o 
tunately for mankind, this deformed ſtate 
of the pelvis is very far from being a com- 
mon or frequent diſeaſe. © Smellie ſup- 
on poſes, that in fix labours out of a thou- 
« fand it may be neceſſary, on account of 
the pelvis bein ing too narrow or diſtottec, 5 
| to [7D uſe of. the filet, forceps, or 3 
crotchet: and by a calculation 1 — 
ſome years ago +, I found: four women 
only" out of nineteen hundred were from 


X of 


* Treatiſe 55 ; Midwifery, p. 199 ; 1 # "+7333 N 


+ Publiſhed in Vol. LEXVEL of the Philo- | 
lophical Tranſactions. 7 


= 
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pelvis, they/0j 


perate"in preventing the con. 
from acquiring its proper firmneſs 
and vigour, and by introducing a weak, fee- 
ble; and irritable ſtate of the body. This 


* too frequently kept up and increaſed by 


improper habits and modes of living in the 7 


adult e K . me a lte, too 


oo 0 oy 
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* Vita enim otiola my potiſſima Pal emnium 


Patt quæ patiuntur pregnantes, tum etiam 


4 difficilis partus, | Quod eſſe verum experimentum 
1 probat. Nam non ſolum brutorum animalium fe- 


mine bene ſe habent dum ſunt gravidæ, et facilius 


pariunt, quam mulieres, propter majus exercitium; 


ſed etiam inter ipſas mulieres, eas melius ſe habere 


dum gravidæ ſunt, faciliuſque parere obſervamus, 


quæ proprio labore victum quærunt, ac ruraliter 


vivunt, quam eas quæ inter delicias perpetuo de- 


gunt. Eſt etenim fere in omni mundi provincia 


genus quoddam 


perpetuo errantium mulierum, quod 

quidem ab Ægypto ortum habuiſſe ferunt. Hoc 
igitur mulierum genus eadem ſecuritate ac facilitate 
in ſylvis parit, qua capræ parere ſolent. Nam illico 


ac puerum ediderunt, lavant frigida aqua, ipſumque 


pannis involvunt, ad conſueta munia redeunt, nul- 


lumque patiuntur damnum. Ioannis an, 9 95 
Phyſ. Med. p. 219. 
; 225 & quod eſt, quod poſſit mulieri 8 partum 


* 
— — — 


3. - 


dith- 


Twi 


lich and delicate a diet; ; Sei 1 0 


blies and crowded rooms; late hours; lying 


too long in bed; taking too. little exerciſe | 


in the open air; ſitting many hours in a 


coach. By theſe and other enfeebling prac- 


tices, the conſtitution is often rendered too Mo 


weak to retain the fœtus to its full term. 
To this we may attribute the 
abortion. Or, if women thus educated 


carry their burthen nearly to the expiration 
of the term, in this weak and irritable ſtate, 
they are liable, from the li ghteſt accident, 
to be thrown prematurely into labour, the 


prevalence of | 


_ 


moſt frequent cauſe of tedious and difficult 


parturition. How this _—_ happen i is not 


eee to ne 2; 


1 | When nal the whole 0 * 
rate is developed, which 4 


days before the completion of the term of 
ee it Cay re be ——— HOW 


diflicitemn;” . dubio eſt nimium ocium, et ni- 
mius torpor. Hier, emen; de Morhie EK | 


lib: 2. 


E 


any 
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any ſudden motion or perturbation of the 
ſpirits may occaſion a ſeparation of the lips 
of the uterus. Hence uterine teneſmi and 
pains reſembling labour: and as the exact 
term for carrying her burthen is ſeldom 
known to the woman, theſe are frequently 
miſtaken for Iabour. And although from 
the prudent manner in which labour is now 
conducted, theſe ſpurious pains may not be 
Increaſed, at leaſt among the better ſort of 
people, by hot rooms, warm ſpicy drinks, 
and improper handling and ſtretching the 
vagina, &c, : yet there is little chance of 
proper and effectual methods being taken 
to appeaſe and check them. But as nature, 
punctual to her duty, is not accelerated, but 
perhaps retarded, in her operation by this 
buſtle and diſturbance, the maturation of 
the fruit, afl its diſpoſition to ſeparate from 
the uterus, and the conſequent relaxation of 
that organ, and of the parts through which 
the fœtus is to paſs, will not take place until 
the completion of the natural term of geſ- 


Thus 


K 1 

Thus will a labour be protracted he 
ſpace of three, four, or more days, which, 
if it had not been excited too early, would 


probably have been terminated ina ah 
e 1 3 | M 0 5 


N * poor ” 1 effects may be 
produced, and abortion 'or premature labour 
occaſioned by paucity of food, violent ex- 
erciſe, or hard labour, lifting heavy loads, 
e.; ele near n n m &, 
rition. 1 1 e | f 5 
- Foie theſe eld 40 eee 15 
brutes are nearly, if not altogether, exkmpt. 
No wonder, therefore, that tedious, diffl. 
cult, and dangerous births are more frequent 
among women than among them. But 
that labour is not unattended with pain and 
difficulty even to them, may be collected 
from their appearance, which is always ſad 
and penſive as the time approaches, affect- 
ing ſolitude, and ſo far from N to | 
ſport and run about in their uſual gr 17 
| Wy ſcarce riſe to take their _ % 
"3 WS. * 1 hus 
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Thus have I endeavoured, by giving an 
eſtimate of the proportion of tedious and 
difficult labours to thoſe that are eaſy and 
expeditious, , to ſhew, that human parturi. | 
tion is not rendered neceſſarily and inevitably 
difficult, by the ſtructure of the pelvis ; 
and by pointing out the moſt uſual cauſes of 
difficulty and danger in human parturition 
when they do occur, to vindicate nature 
from the charge of imbecility or unkindneſs 
in the conſtruction ſhe has adopted of the 
parts appropriated to that office. This 1 
have farther illuſtrated, by taking a view 
of animal, or comparative parturition; 
which is found to be frequently difficult and 
dangerous, although, it is allowed, no 
material obſtacle is offered to the birth, by | 
the ſtructure and form of the en 

ane brute creation. 


| If the 1 I have adduced be ad- 
mitted, it will follow, that human parturi- 
tion may be made leſs difficult, tedious, 
and dangerous. That in order to obtain 

theſe eli care muſt be taken to lay 
1 the 


El a TC 
the. foundation of a firm, hardy, and vi- 
n conſtitution i in dean This is to 


a greater er _ xc; in hs arne 85 
the want of which cannot be compenſated 
by any art whatſoever. They ſhould, in 
fact, excepting during the hours of reſt; be 
more without, than within doors. This 
. would enable them to take a fuller and more 
ſucculent diet, without dan; ger of crudities, 
obſtructions, eruptions, &c. Where diet 
is meaſured to children with too ſparing a 
hand, it is in vain to expect a ſtrong and 
hardy conſtitution. Women ſhould exert 
themſelves to correct improper and miſ- 
chievous habits, and ſhould be careful to 


live more agreeably to the inſtitutes of na- i FE 


ture. They ſhould avoid every thing that 
may enervate and injure their conſtitutions, 
as late hours, aſſemblies or crowded rooms, 
lying too long in bed, too delicate and vo- 
luptuous a diet, inordinate paſſions of the 
mind. They ſhould habituate themſelves 
to walking, or occaſionally riding in the 
open air, and exchange . too ſedentary 
| way 


Foul g 


way of living, (che great error of the mid. 
dling as well as the upper: ratiks in this 
country) for exerciſe, and forſake cards for 
more uſeful and ſalutary amuſements. In 
fine, as every thing that debilitates, or tends 
to increaſe the irritability of the conſtitution, 
is found to increaſe, every thing that 
ſtrengthens and deſtroys unnatural ſuſcepti- 
bility, muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the * 
85 85 and ger of eee D $015} 
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Te this affiy the wathilr pie u ption 
of the proceſs of a natural labour, and ex- 
plains at length, and with conſiderable mi- 
nuteneſs, the uſe of the ſeveral eminences 
and depreſſions he had remarked in the pel- 
vis ; which ſerve, he thinks, to conduct 
the head of the child throu gh that paſſage, s 
and particularly to turn the forehead into 
the hollow of, the ſacrum, as ſoon as the 
ears have paſſed the upper aperture or brim. 
But as the ſame ſtructure, as I have ob- 
ſerved before, obtains in the pelvis of the 
male, where there is no ſuch duty to be per- 5 
formed, it is evident, that theſe parts were 
formed for very different purpoſes, although 
they may incidentally afford ſome afliſtance 
in this buſineſs likewiſe. Leaving, how- _ 
ever, the diſcuſſion of this oint, which i is 
of 4 no o importance in pradle, I ſhall pro- 
„ 


CT. 
ceed to. conſider the more material parts of 
this eſſay, the directions for defending the 
perinceum, and for providing for the ſepa. 
ration and delivery of the placenta. On 
theſe ſubjects the author's opinion is fo no. 
vel, and the office delegated to the midwife 
is ſo delicate and difficult, that it ſeems 
material to inquire whether the operation 
he recommends be neceſſary, as it is to 
be feared that few of the perſons uſually _ 
employed in midwifery, will be found to 
be poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſagacity, temper, 


or diſcretion, to be entruſted. with the . | 
formance of it, 


ET The bulk of the head of the child, 
he ſays, being engaged in the cavity 9 
the pelvis, and the neceſſary term c 
© pleted, the head for ſome time reſts upon 

the arch of the pubis, as a fulcrum, or 

fixed point, and firm ſupport; while the 
vertex and forehead, by repeated preſſure 
againſt the perinœum, firſt relax, and 


* 


6 


3 


5 * Efays, p. 35. ; | 
* then 
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44 then by renewed 1 1 RO 
| «+ Jengthen that part which was both thick 
« and rigid before. The occiput at length 
« begins to inſinuate itſelf. into the os ex- 
ternum, thus relaxed and prepared to re- 
« ceive it; and now, for the firſt moment, 
*« we are called upon for our aſſiſtance. to co- 
e operate with nature, in the completion of 
her kind and wiſe intentions, of making 
% this, the laſt flage of her proceſs, as flow 
and deliberate as poſſible, or as the former. 
40 part had been; and by that means to pre- 


« vent, in any degree, the laceration of the: 
"4 ee | 1055 


All the ee to the birth of the child 
appear from this deſcription to be overcome. 
The os uteri is completely dilated ; the head 
of the child has deſcended. into, and fills 
the vagina; the perinœum „at firſt firm, 
thick, and rigid, is become ſoft, thin, and 
extended; the os externum is relaxed and 
prepared, the author ſays, to receive the 
occiput of the child, which begins to in- 
ſinuate itſelf into it, and to paſs into the 
world, i 


1 E & 9, 
world. In this ſtate what remains to be 
done, or what hinders that nature, who had 
been allowed to conduct the labour ſo far, 
ſhould not be entruſted with the comple. 
tion of it? But nature, kind, wiſe, and 
beneficent, as ſhe is deſcribed to be, is not 
equal, it ſeems, to this taſk.” It is the 
Phyſician, (for I cannot ſuppoſe the author 
means this buſineſs to be performed by more 
vulgar hands), that muſt give the neceſſary 
poliſh and finiſh to the buſineſs. The of- 
fice he is to OY is deſcribed in the fol- 
lowing terms: © The palm of the left 
hand is to be applied to the perinceum, 
7 particularly to the extremity of the os 
4 externum, or the frænum labiorum, which 
« is the part where the greateſt preſſure i is 
made, and being the thinneſt, is the leaſt 
capable of bearing it, and is therefore 
the part that is moſt liable to be torn. 
At the ſame time that the perinceum is 
' * ſtrengthened by the application of the 
left hand, the right ſhould be conſtantly 


Eflays, p. 36. 
88 7 
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160 applied to the vertex of the child's head, 
from the inſtant it has emerged from 
under the arch of the pubis, and begun 
«+ to enter the os externum, by this means 
« Rrenuouſly (in every pain) refifling ita 
« progreſe, and obliging the diſtenſion. of 
the ſoft parts to be as gradual, and the _ 
i© paſſage of the child's head e hem, 


0 n as enn 


Whether women, Abe! by Fn: 
would more f requently ſuffer laceration of 
the perinceum in natural and ordinary la- 
bours than when aſſiſted by the moſt ex- 
perienced midwife, is a problem that, per- 
haps, will never be completely ſolved ; as 
the idea of the neceſſity of ſupporting that 
part, in order to prevent its rupturing; is 
ſo generally inculcated, that the operation 
is not likely to be frequently ſuſpended, 
even for the purpoſe of making the ex- 
periment. But the number of women who 
are daily delivered with the moſt perfect 
ſafety without aſſiſtance, joined to ſuch ob- 
ſervations as I have been enabled to make 
7 


CL & 3 
in the courſe of my practice, induce me to 
believe they would not; provided there 
were no improper interference in the early 
part of the labour. Indeed, it ſeems diffi- 
cult to aſſign a reaſon why the frænum la- 
biorum and perinceum ſhould more fre- 
quently give way or burſt, than the os in- 
ternum, which, in the commencement of 
labour, is equally firm and rigid as thoſe 
parts. But this is rarely found to be in- 
jured, except when rudely handled, by in- 
judicious attempts to . it, in order to 
haſten the birth. 


But ing it may be neceſſary to guard 
the -perinceum by preſſing the hand gently 

_ againſt that part, while the head of the child 
is paſling into the world, this can never 

_ warrant the r 2 n the child, 
| and 


When the parts are violently ſtretched, the 
perinceum may be gently ſupported during pain, 
and a counter preſſure is generally recommended 
when the labour is rapid; but it ſhould be remem- * 
bered, that this ſupport is only uſeful as it retards 

labour, 


7 1 FP os 
and counters ding the p pains, as is here di- 
rected; which is not ily a delicate, but 
may, I ſhould ſuſpect, if not Kilfully and 
cautiouſly performed, prove a dangerous 
operation. But even when , by this hazard- 
ous and ſuperfluous mam ęuvre, the head of 
the child is, at a uffered to emerge 
and paſs into the world, the buſineſs is not I 
done. The aſſiſtant muſt go on, the autor 
ſays, reſiſting the pains, leſt the placenta 9 
ſhould be retained and ſhut up by the irre- 
gular contractions of the uterus. This 
will be prevented, he adds, /** by only 
retarding or impeding the rapid expulſion 
of the body of the child, after the birth 
* the head, by mW the Att” in 


- W which is hot inconvenient, 44 e 
dangerous. A laceration of the perinœum is a very 
rare occurrence, and generally the conſequence of 
previous diſeaſe. It is, therefore, doubtful how far 

a hazardous expedient is to be recommended to ob- 
viate an uncertain accident. Outlines of the The- 

ory and Practice of Midwitery, 1 A. \Hanllons 

P. 210. 


* ECays, P- 48. . „ 
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4% the vagina for ſome minutes, or during the 
«© operation of ſome pains. In the ſame 


« manner ue ought to refift the farther pro. 


0 40 gfe wy we Wer 1. the thoulders are 


That che manceuvre 125 e 
is not neceſſary in ordinary caſes, for the 
e A of preſerving the perinceum, I have 
explained · above. That it is equally unne- 
— for preventing the irregular contrac- 
tion of the uterus, and detention of the 


5 Placenta, will be apparent from the follow. 


ing conſiderations : When the head of the 
child has deſcended into, and fills, the little 
pelvis, and the occiput is beginning to 
emerge through the os externum, which is 


dt period che author has fixed en for com- 


meneing this operation, a portion of the 
fundus uteri will be emptied, equal to the 
ſpace that had been occupied by che head 
of the child and the liquor amnii:— that is, 
to about one third part of its cavity. And 
as the deſcent of the head is almoſt always 

gradual, and it * reſts in that ſituation 


DO ſome 
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| ſome minutes, the fundus uteri will have 
had abundant time to contract and come in 
contact with the body of the child, and 
conſequently . of looſening and detaching 
the placenta. And when the head of . 
child has totally emerged, or, in the lan- 
guage of midwifery, is born, the uterus 
will have had opportunity of contracting 
and reducing its cavity to leſs than half the 
ſize it was at the commencement of labour, 
and thus completely providing againſt the 
detention of the placenta; an accident which 
rarely, if it 3 happens, unleſs when it 
is diſeaſed, or labour has been baſtened 0 or 
has commenced Promturely 7 


It is ccncrally aid _ nature has 
placed thoſe things, that are neceſſary to 
the exiſtence and ſupport of mankind, in 
fo clear and conſpicuous, a point of view, 
that Her cannot my be eee * ] 


* Prone what I 3 {IO able to $a or. 1 | 
from inquiry, this caſe of retained placenta does not 
occur ſo often as once in two hundred laboyrs. 
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miſtaken.” % Nec de malignitate nature, 
* queri poſſumus, quia nullius rei difficilis 
«© inventio eſt, niſi cujus hic unus invente 
« fructus eſt, inveniſſe. Quicquid nos 
«© meliores beatoſque facturum eſt, aut in- 
«« aperto aut in proximo poſuit. But the 
practical rule here laid down and recom. 
mended, to check and reſtrain the progreſs 
of the child, is ſo far from being obvious, 
that it has not even been ſuſpected to be 
neceſſary until this moment; and inſtead of 
facilitating parturition, it adds to the diffi- 
culties attending that operation, which the 
author had deſeribed as already too numer- 
ous. It allows no labour to be natural, and 
overturns all the rules and cautions againſt 
unneceſſary interference, which the moſt 
experienced . practitioners have laboured to 
eſtabliſh : for, however phyſicians may 
have differed in their mode of aſſiſting in 
laborious and preternatural births, all ſeemed 
to agree in leaving eaſy and common labours 
to the 1 of n nature. Or, if N did 


8 — lib. bo cap. 1. de Beneficiis 
inter- 
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interfere, it was in giving ſome gentle, 
but, perhaps, uſeleſs, aſſiſtance at the con- 
cluſion of the labour, when nature might 
be conceived to be wearied and exhauſted : 
and even this was greatly e n 


Mr. White, of W firſt: * 
ſerved, that, after the birth of the head of 
the child, the force of the immediately 
ſucceeding pains were uſually expended in 

giving the body of the child a diagonal 
turn, by which means the ſhoulders, now 
occupying the largeſt diameter of the pel- 
vis, were more ſafely and eafily expelled. 

He, therefore, recommended to leave the 
expulſion of the ſhoulders and body of the 
child to nature, inſtead of affiſting in ex- 
tracting them, as had been recommended 
by former writers, and was, I believe, ge- 
nerally practiſed : thus reſtoring to nature 
the rights that had been uſurped from her, 
and baniſhing the laſt remains of barbariſm 
from the practice of midwifery. This 
judicious maxim, which does ſo much 
bonour to. the ſagacity of Mr. White, is 

5 totally 
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. 1 5 this manceuvre Sy * and re- 
ſiſting the birth of the child was merely to 
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| coca miſtaken, or perverted, by our au- 


thor. Not content with checking and re- 
ſtraining the officiouſneſs of the midwives, 


and preventing them from extracting the 
child before it is properly diſpoſed for its 
exit, he very imprudently reſiſts the efforts 
of nature, and forcibly retains the child in 
the paſſage, in order to obtain ſome ima- 
ginary advantages, Tos he thinks nature 
| ane of org? 


. _ 


be conſidered as an unneceſſary and ſuper- 
fluous operation, it would, even on that 


account, deſerve reprehenſion, as it tends 


to make the practice of midwifery difficult 
and myſterious ; and, in ſome degree, car- 


ries it back to the ſtate ot, barbariſm, fr Ons 


ls {Every other lad 1 forth its young 


without any aſſiſtance; but we judge nature inſuf- 
ficient for that work, and think. a midwife under- 


ſtands it better, ce. Comparative View of the 


State and Faculties of Man, by J. Gregory, M. D. 
A „ which 


which it has ſo lately, and with ſo much 
difficulty, emerged. But thoſe who con- 
ſider with what force the fœtus is ſometimes 
expelled, of which the ſtory related by 
Harvey * is a memorable example, will be 
apt to ſuſpect that it is not only ſuperfluous, 
but may be dangerous. For the uterus, 
inn ed RE to more enen and 


* Sereniſlima Anglia W equam candidiſſimam 
formzque eximiæ dono acceperat: ejuſque genitalia 
ne ab equis admiſſariis inita, corporis gratiam atque 
equitandi uſum amitteret, equiſones, ut fieri ſolet, 
annuis ferreis infibulaverant. Eadem tamen, neſcio 
quo pacto, nec cuſtodes mihi modum indicare pote- 
rant, facta eſt gravida; tandemque, cum nihil tale 
ſuſpicarentur, noctu peperit, pulluſque vivens mane 
ad matris latera conſpicitur. Id cum mihi nuncia- 
retur, adii illico locum, vidique ambo vulvæ labia 
annulis conſuta, totumque pudendum verſus ſiniſ- 
trum latus detruſum, abruptum, et a dextra coxen- 
dice laceratum adeo, ut, ſoluta per incredibilem 
fetus vim partis robuſtiſſimæ unitate, facile ei per 
ingentem illum hiatum exitus pateſceret. Tantus 
ſcilicet eſt maturi vegetique fœtus vigor et efficacia. 
Harvei Op om. p. 557. —Harvey attributes to the 
efforts of the fœtus, what we now know to be ef- 
| fected by the contractions of the uterus. 


=> 
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violent contractions, may be ſo bruiſed and 
injured as to give riſe to dangerous fever 
and inflammation; or may even burſt, and 
thus put a ſpeedy termination to the life on : 
the woman. . 1 


ea 0 this kind, I am ready to 
acknowledge, could not poſſibly happen in 
caſes under the direction of the eſſay writer, 
or of any temperate and judicious practi- 
tioner. But, as we cannot expect that all 
the perſons engaged in midwifery are en- 
dowed with an equal degree of diſcretion 5 
and judgement, it ſeems highly improper 
to recommend to general uſe any regulation 
or maxim, which either miſunderſtood, or 


} improperly enforced, , may be | ben gd of 
miſchief. 


This ebene on the part af our au- 
thor, to make human parturition, even in 
its moſt ſimple ſtate, appear to be an intri- 
| cate and difficult proceſs, and conſequently 
to require the aſſiſtance of ſkilful and in- 
genious perſons to conduct it, ſeems to have 

| been 
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been excited by the attempts of ſome late 
writers * to degrade the dignity of the pro- | 
feſſion of midwifery, by charging it with 
inſignificancy and inutility. To the pre- 
valence of this opinion, it is probable a 
late regulation of the College of Phyſicians 
may have contributed. For although it is 
known, that the members of the college 
are precluded, by their ſtatutes and byelaws, 
from practiſing midwifery, yet they have 
inſtituted a h Ti 1 the purpoſe of ex- 

| 1 zune 
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5 6 To point out the fallacy of theſe opinions, 
and to obviate their influence, by demonſtrating - 
the cauſe: of the inevitable, but ſuperior, diffi- 
culty and danger of human parturition, and thus 
to reſcue the art of midwifery from the charge 
of inutility, and to reſtore it to the importance 
which it merits, as a branch of the general prac- 
tice of phyſic, are the particular objects o this 
7 eſſay.” Eſſays, p. 3. 


+ What the intention of the College was in 
forming this Board, it is not eaſy to gueſs. It may, 
however, be rendered a very beneficial inſtitution. 
But this can only be effected, by admitting a compe- 
tent number of practitioners in midwifery as members 


E of 
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amining . adn itting into the rank of 
licentiates in that art, ſuch perſons as they, 
who are totally unacquainted with the prac. 
tice, think qualified, Whence it would 
ſeem, quod dir tamen probibeant, that that 


of the College, and aſſociating them with the preſent 
| cenſors or examiners; and obliging all perſons to paſs 
an examination, ang to be licenſed by them, previous 
to their being permitted to practiſe midwifery with- 
in the diſtrict that is under the direction of us 
College. | 
Such an inſtitution is more wa than, perhaps, 

the College have the leaſt idea; as at preſent eyery 
perſon, without reſtriction, may practiſe midwifery; : 
and it is to be feared, that ſome, at leaſt, do engage 
in that buſineſs, with a very flender portion of 
knowledge. It is thought a fair ground for recom- 
mendation, at preſent, if a young man has attended 
two or three courſes of lectures, although he has 
ſcarce had an raren of entering a lying-in 
room. 

To correct this abuſe, and oblige candidates for 
midwifery, not only to ſhew that they are maſters 
of the theory, but that they have actually been 
preſent and aſſiſted at a certain number of labours, 
would reflect the higheſt honour upon the College, 
and would be of eſſential ſervice to the community, 


learned 


„„ 
learned body is infected with the hereſy 1 
have mentioned, and that they imagine, 
that no particular courſe of ſtudy or mode 
of education is neceſſary to qualify 
one to undertake the practice of mid wi 
But this is certainly not the truth. 
though it ſhould be allowed, and I think I 


have ſatisfactorily proved, that nature, in 
all ordinary caſes, is competent to complete 
her buſineſs without the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance 


or interference, yet, as it is equally well 
known that caſes do occur in the practice of 
midwifery ſufficiently perplexing and diffi- 
cult to require the utmoſt {kill and addreſs 
in the management of them, it neceſſarily 
follows, that perſons muſt be educated with 
a particular view to the ſcience. And al- 
though ſuch difficult caſes do not occur 
oftener, perhaps, than once in three or four- 
ſcore labours, yet, as there are no ſigns an- 
tecedent to labour, generally ſpeaking, by 
which they may be predicted, jit ſeems 
prudent to employ, in the firſt inſtance, 
perſons ſo ee who being on the. 
" 


4 hy 


EN 


ſpot in time, may rectify what is amiſs, 
and frequently avert a conſiderable ſhare of 
the danger. Beſides, midwifery being an 
operative art, whoſe baſis is experience, it 
is neceſſary that thoſe who are to aſſiſt in 
difficult caſes ſhould be employed in general 
practice; as it is only by being familiar with 
natural labour, by being conſtantly in the 
habit of delivering women, that they can 
be enabled to give aſſiſtance in difficult 
_ caſes, when they do occur, with that fa- 

cility and readineſs that are neceſſary to in- 
ſure ſucceſs. | : 


That this is the fact will be farther ap- 
parent by obſerving, that although ſome of 
the greateſt geniuſes of antiquity endea- 
voured to improve the practice of mid- 
wifery, and have left monuments of their 
labours in this way behind them, yet, not 
having the advantage of an extenſive ex- 
perience, their ideas were vague and con- 
fuſed, and the art continued to be diſgraced 

and peplexed by the moſt abſurd and ridi- 
. %%ͤð Oé;1ö⸗n 
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culous 3 until the middle of FR, 
ſixteenth century, at which period Am- 
broſe Pars, and ſoon after, his pupil Guil- 
limeau, began to acquire reputation in the 


* When the child preſented itſelf wrong, the An- 
| cients had recourſe to various methods to reduce it 
to a natural ſituation, the only way in which they 
thought it could come with ſafety. Hippocrates 
adviſes, that the breech and lower parts of the wo- 
man ſhould be raiſed, that the child might fall back 
into the fundus uteri, where, he ſuppoſed, it would 
have room to turn itſelf. De Morbis Mul. lib. 1. 
Sometimes the women were taken out of bed by 
two or more ftrong perſons, and ſhook in various 
directions. Or the preſenting part of the child be- 
ing puſhed back, the operator endeavoured to bring 
the head to the orifice. Theſe methods not ſuc- 
ceeding, and the child being now ſuppoſed to be 
dead, they opened its head, or in any other way 
diminiſhed its n. and then extracted it with 
hooks, > 1 1 2 | 
Moſchion has left a W account a 4 | 
vulgar practice in his time. Alii,” he fays, 
* ad ſcalas ligabant, et ſic pendere jubebant ; alii 
© infinitum deambulare et falire cogebant, alii ſca- 
, las aſcendere; alii autem, manibus ſub axillis - 
we miſhs, a terra a ſuble vabant, et diutius exagitabant. 
Harm. Gynac. p. 11, 


Court 
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Court of France, as practitioners in mid. 
an | 


Until this time women were ſolely em- 
ployed in the general practice. Phyſicians 
or ſurgeons were only applied to, when 
ſome operation, ſuch as performing the Cæ- 
farean ſection, opening and enlarging the 
natural paſſage, or mutilafing or dividing 
the foetus, were thought to be neceſſary. 
And there can be no doubt but that the 
midwives, who obtained great influence 
over the women they aſſiſted, endeavoured, 
with the utmoſt art, to keep the phyſicians 
in ignorance of every circumſtance they 
were able to conceal, To this cauſe we 
muſt attribute the opinion, held by Hip- 
pocrates, of the almoſt neceſſary fatality of 
all cafes, in which any other part than the 
head of the child preſented. 


It is very evident, for inſtance, that the 
midwives, even from the carlieſt period of 
time, muſt have known, that children pre- 
ſenting the breech or feet, were frequently 


i 5 | 
excluded by the labour pains alone, without 
even the ſlighteſt aſſiſtance from art. But, 
as Hippocrates was never conſulted in ſuch 
preſentations, except when from the ſtraight- 

_ neſs of the pelvis, ſo much ſtrength and 
exertion was neceſſary in extracting the 
fœtus, that the body of the child fre- 
quently ſeparated, and left the head behind; 
he was naturally led to conſider ſuch ſitua- 
tions as extremely dangerous, If he had 

known with what facility children were 
| frequently born, in ſuch caſes, and that the 
accidents he had been witneſs to were very 
rare, and only happened: when the pelvis 
of the woman was too narrow or diſtorted, 
he would certainly have entertained a very 
different opinion upon the ſubject. 


It is well known, he ſays *, that if an 
olive enters the neck of a bottle eee 
it cannot be extracted in that poſition with- 
out cruſhing the olive, or breaking the 
bottle; but if it enters by one of its ends, 


„ De Morb. Mul. Me 6 


. —_ — „6 ——_— — . 
. cet cada centanad 
* 
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it paſſes without difficulty. Thence he in- 


fers the neceſſity of the child's preſenting 5 
by its head. But as he knew it was im 
material which end of the olive came firſt, 
he would have found it was nearly equally 
indifferent which end of the child preſented, 
if he had had the advantage of experience, 
or if the midwives had been candid and 


communicative. T hat he was not appriſed ; 


of this circumſtance is evident, as he im- 
mediately adds, * there is great danger when 


the child preſents by its feet ; in this caſe 
the mother or the fœtus, or both periſh. 


But the improvement of midwifery had 
other obſtacles beſides the intrigues and ig- 


norance of the midwives : and. theſe con- 


tinued long after the latter had loſt their in- 


Avence, and in ſome countries continue 
ſtill to fetter the practitioners ; I mean the 


interference of the prieſts , who, fearful 


* De Morb. Mul. ry 
+ Mauriceau ſays, Mais le plus grand mal pro- 


cedoit principalement. du delai de Voperation, qui 


fut 


H N M - 
jeſt children ſhould loſe the advantage of ; 
baptiſm, frequently prohibit. the extracting 
them with inſtruments, in the vain hoe.” 
of their being born alive, even in caſes | 
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fut cauſe par le cure du lieu, qui ſoutenoĩt poſitive- 
ment qu'on ne pouvoit pas baptiſer un enfant dans 
le ventre de fa mere, et que dans le ſoupgon qu' 'on 
avoit qu'il pouvoit etre encore vivant, on ne devoit 
pas haſarder ſa vie pour ſfauyer celle de la mere.— 
Tom. II. p. 72. 7 5 ä 23 
The curate in this caſe. acted „ to che | 
practice of the church at that time, as will be ſeen 
by the following extract from Peu“ 3 Pratique des 
Accouchmens,” p. 364. * I Ty gas! 
The ſurgeons of Paris, having Aa ande whether, | 
in caſes of great emergency, where the life of the 
mother could by no other means be preſerved, they 
might open the head of the child, received the fol- 
lowing anſwer: 5 e 
Nous ſous Tees, ou en Theologie Je 1a 
facultié de Paris, ſommes d'avis, que ſi Von ne peut 
tirer l'enfant ſans le tuer, l'on ne peut ſans péché 
mortel le tirer; et qu'en ce cas las, il ſe faut tenir 
a la maxime de St. Ambroiſe : Si alteri ſubyeniri 
non poteſt, niſi alter ledatur, commodius eſt neu- 
trum juvare. Delibere a Paris, le 24 April, 1648. | 
As this opinion is wearing away, I thought it 
might not be Improper to inſert this; morceau. | 


here : 


DUDE 
were the projection of the facrum renders 
that impoſſible. From this cauſe delivery 
is frequently delayed, until, exhauſted with 
travail, the woman and child both fall a 
ſacrifice together. To this prejudice we 
muſt attribute the zeal with which ſo many 
| Writers on the continent have recommended 
the Cæſarean ſection, and their endeavours 
to conceal the fatality of that operation. 
This is found to be ſome what abated, ſince 
it has been determined that children may 
be baptiſed in utero by means of a ſyringe, 
which happy expedient, after a long con- 
ee of me Doctors. of the Soxbanne®, ” 
was 


The queſtion whether children might be baptiſed 
in utero. was found to be very difficult in ſolutioh. 
For it had been obſerved by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that ſuch children, *not being born, could not be 


objects of this ſacrament ; which is eſteemed a ſe- | 


cond birth. But this opinion at length not ſatisfy- 
ing, the queſtion was ſolemnly argued by twelve - 
doctors of the Sorbonne, who decided, that children 


5 might be baptiſed in utero, provided the holy water 


could be made to touch any part of their bodies. 
8 Dummodo infans kit vivus, et arte ſeu induſtria 5 
0 „medi- 


t % | 


was adopted, and continues to be practiſed 
at this time *, Whenever they are under the 
. of making 1 uſe of: the ref | 


10 medicorum, —_ aqua 5 a corpus . 
% pervenire.” Delibéré en, Sorbonne le 10 Avril 
1733. This being finiſhed, another queſtion, ap- 
parently of greater difficulty, aroſe: Whether this 

office might be performed whilſt the children con- 
tinued to be enveloped in their membranes. The 
church had decided, that if a child was ſewed up in 
a leather pouch, or if the holy water was only 
ſprinkled on its clothes, ſuch baptiſm would not be 

efficacious. * Neque puer ſacco eoriaceo incluſus, 
« neque homo veſtibus indutus, rite baptiſatus dici 
„ poteſt, ſi aqua ſoli corio, vel indumentis fuerit 
* affuſa: ſecundinæ vero nonniſi coriaceæ aut mem- 
« branoſæ veſtes infantis ſunt, quaſi ex madido 
pergamine confectæ quibus includitur et veſtitur. 
But it having been ſince determined, that the 
membranes are living parts of the fœtus, it ſeems 
to be agreed that baptiſm may be equally efficaci- 
ouſly adminiſtered, although they ſhould not be 

broken. The materials for this note are taken from | 
Hiſtoire de deux oper. nene par = Guen- | 

in, 1750. 19 85 | eee 


\ 


* See Traité dur divers | Accouchmens, yur M. 
Herbiniaux. 
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as child cannot be born alive,” 6:1 


But ee 55 eee 1 | 
have recited, the improvements in mid- 
wifery, ſince the practice has devolved 
upon phyſicians, have kept pace with, or 
perhaps exceeded, thoſe of any other art or 
ſeience in the ſame period. Amongſt the 
advantages the commun ity has gained by 

this change, one, and not the leaſt, has 
7 been; diveſting the minds of women from Z 
innumerable fears and prejudices, equallß 
dieſtructive to their health, and to the peace 
and comfort of their minds. The idle ap- 
prehenſion of marking their children, which 
haunted their imaginations, and which i in 
the memory of many perſons was ſo-inve- 
terate that it ſeemed impoſſible to be eradi- 
cated, led their parents and friends to in- 
dulge them in exceſſes, often of a dange- 
Tous kind, and to gratify every whim at 
the ex nce of their future peace and com- 
fort. This fooliſh prejudice is now effec- 
a ing * The cuſtom of con- 
bag 


hot rooms, of Og them, to LEROY in 
their beds; for the firſt nine days at the leaſt, - 

and of adminiſtering hot ſtimulating drinks : 
and cordials, which proved ſo i injurjous to 
their health, and. frequently. reduced. then ' 
to a ſtate of imbecility from Which they 
with difficulty recovered, is now. entirely ; 
aboliſhed: : inſtead of thoſe enervating prac- 
tices, the women are allowed, EI ſoon/as 
they, are recoyered from the fatigue of their | 
labour, to moye theigſelyes, and to quit 
their beds for A. {mall time- every day ; 3 and . 
they, are refreſhed, and their. frrength | re- Ah 
cruited by. ſimple, plain, and cooling meats 
and drinks; 1⁰ that it. is rare to. hear them 
complain of even any remaining weakneſs 
after nine or ten days. The farrago alſo 
of ſlops:, and medicines ee Ne is 5 


5 „ 4.05 


dung entirely. baniſhed, 
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tate of the cervix uteri wi 0 MG) 


1 
months of utero geſtation, the, experienced 
practitioner now knows certainly, When 
called to a woman feeling the pains of la- 
bour, whether ſhe has completed her term, 


and conſequently whether the uterine con- 


tractions ſhould be encouraged or repreſſed. 
If the labour is premature, by enjoining 
the moſt perfect reſt, by bleeding when ne- 
ceſſary, clyſters and opiates, he endeavours 
to appeaſe the diſturbance, which has been 
occaſioned perhaps by ſome accidental cir- 
cumſtance; and by every poſſible expedient 
tries to prevent the progreſs of the labour, 
* until the expiration of the term. Puzos 
by his writings contributed very much to 
the perfection of this art. This led to ano- 
ther circumſtance not leſs important; 


| early knowledge of the poſition of the be. : 


tus in utero, long before the burſting of 
the membranes, or that the os uteri was ſo 
far dilated as to ſuffer any part of the child 
to deſcend into the vagina: ſo that the ac- 


coucheur, foreſeeing the neceſſity, is pre- 


pared in preternatural births to turn the 


chill 


1 9 J 
child and bring it by the feet, before the 
entire exhauſtion of the waters, and the 
conſequent contraction of the uterus. How 
much this contributes to the facility 
| turning when that is neceſſary 
afety of both the women and n ae f 

men N 2 52 
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The Pio Wie of Ss is thre and 
bringing them by the feet, whenever an ; 
arm, ſhoulder, 'back, &c. preſents, was firſt 
introduced by Pare: before his time 
moſt prepoſterous” methods were tried es 
bring the head of the child to the orifice, 
the only ſafe preſentation as it was then 
thought. The women, rolled in a ſheet, 
were ſtrongly” ſhook by two or more affiſ. 
tants, or ſet on their heads, that the chil- 
dren, by. their gravity, might fall into the 
fundus uteri, where it was ſuppoſed they 
would have more room to turn them ſelves, 
and other fatiguing and miſchievoys ma- 
nceuvres were had recourſe to, which gene- 
rally terminated in the death of both mo. 
cher and child. The practice of turning in 
2 ˙ 


1 
2 * 
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caſes of uterine hemorhage was alſo fir X 
taught by Pare, as "Guillemeau * + acknow, 
ledges ; who relates ſeveral inſtances of his 

ſucceſs in caſes that muſt generally, before 
have proved fatal. Puzos contributed 
greatly to the improvement of this art, by 
ſhewing in what caſes we muſt neceſſarily 
have recourſe to it, and when after opening 
zembrane we might ſafely leave the 
bung, to nature. But I ſhall haye occa- 
fion to; ſpeak of this again when I come 
to examine our author's: ang of an 
nen 1 edge, — 1 


Eo «EY 1 
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- The, prepoſterous cuſtom of, babe 


* 1 * 1 5 to 1 Simon, 
daughter to his late maſter, Pare, finding her al- 
moſt without pulſe, having her voice weak and her 
lips pale, from loſs of blood) ſays, 1 told her mo- 
„ther and her huſband that there was but one 

6 way to ſave her, which was to deliver her ſpee- 
66 dily; the which I had ſeen practiſed by the late 
„ M. Pareus, her father,” &c. Tranſlation of 
Guillemeau's Treatiſe de la Groſſeſſe et Accouch. 
des +" x Ro. er. pe 128, I have not ſeen the 
? Mr aac 19 * 5 N art 1 . 5 1 
. T7 | and 
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kid-btifiivine the bodies and limbs of the 


1 * 1 


children, which was done in ſo artificial a 
manner that none but mid wives were al- 
lowed, or indeed were able to dreſs them 

during the firſt month, and which was in- 


vented by them to keep up their influence 
in the families they attended, is now en- 


tirely left off, and a cool, light, and eaſy 


dels eee in its place. 


7 4 Foo: 
* * „ 


But I have ſaid due to ſhew is 5 
provements midwifery has received ſince 


phyſicians were introduced into the general 


practice; and which, but for the experience 
they thence obtained, they would not have 
been in a condition to have made. But al- 
though the art has attained under their au- 


ſpices a conſiderable degree of perfection, 


yet we have no reaſon to believe it is inca- 
pable of farther improvement; we ſhould 
therefore go on diligently inveſtigating the 
cauſes of the difficulties that ſtill occur, 


and endeavour to find out appropriate re- 
medies. But in doing this we muſt take 


care not to ſuffer ourſelves to be influenced 


1 3 


by any hypotheſis, however ingenious, or 
to admit any innovations that are not 
founded on the ſolid baſis of reiterated ex- 
perience. Above all, we ſhould avoid all 
unneceſſary interference, neither interrupt- 
ing and retarding, nor accelerating labour; 
but leaving every thing in all ordinary caſes 
_ to the Tn of nature. 
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Ix; theſe, the _ original om _ 160 
volume, the author gives a diſquiſition on 
the nature and uſe of the forceps and lever, 
and a comparative view of their excellencies 
and defects. He divides laborious parturi- 

tion into three claſſes. . 


1 


2 4 The firſt claſs 1 all caſes 
—M where, though the labour be very ſlow, 
* tedious, and difficult, yet it ſhall be ul- 
* timately arid ſafely -accompliſhed by the 
powers of nature without any aſſiſtance 
from art, or without the ſlighteſt inter- 
ference of the practitioner, except the 


attention 585 r rere den in 
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the preceding eſſay, to preſerve the pe- 
*+_rinceum from laceration, and © the 
20 retention of the placenta. oor adhhs 


WAS Sadly. | The. next 310 compre- 
« © hends all caſes Where the powers of na- 
% ture, however Tong exerted, are demon- 
ſtrably unequal | to the accompliſhing of 
«the delivery, and where we are compelled 
«4 201 the aſt neceſſity, 0 utter inability of 
U „ nubke, to have recourſe to art for the 
| actual preſervation of the mother's life; 
but upon the preſutnption that the child 
« 1s at this time living, the means" of art 
to be employed are to be compatible 
** With the child's lafety; or ſuch as ſhall 
Ld cerhaibly neither injure Hot or deſtioy' it, 
15 90 ert 51 194. ot „ i 
The third claſs, or the laſt degree of | 
Tee! difficulty, is "where, from the extreme 
. deformity of the peloit, „or diſproportion 

by of its cavity” to the volume of the child's 
a " head, the child cannot be extracted alive, 
but where, deplorable as this condition 
„ head muſt be 6pened, the contents 
we | | 12 dif 


. 

1 dif nrged, and, of courſe; its liſe fas 
„ exificed for the preſervation of the mo- 
ther, or the mother's life muſt be ſacri- 
% ficed for the preſervation of the child, =p 
«6 by ſubmitting to the cæſarean operation ; 
or they muſt” both together be involved 
jn the extremeſt danger, by the diviſion 5 
10 of the e me _ 1 


This ulelels ſubdiviſion of i efiost par- 
turition into claſſes reriders the author's de- 
finitions obſcure, the different ſpecies run- 
ning into each other, ſo that it is ipal 

ble to cred their ſeveral boundaries. work | 


. 
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The firſt "claſs; — to this diftsi- 
bution, contains all thoſe labours which, 
although tedious, are ultimately and fafdly > 
terminated by the pains, without the ſmalleſt 
interference of the practitioner. In what 
then does this differ from a natural labour, 
which the author repeatedly tells us, even 
under the moſt favourable circumſtances 
1 muſt neceſſarily be a flow, deliberate, 
on "6c * proceſs * TR definition 
1 8 | e 
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of the ſecond claſs is ſtill more n 


Under this are arranged all thoſe labours, 


where the powers of nature, however long 


exerted, are demonſtrably unequal to the 
accompliſhing the delivery. In theſe caſes 


the author recommends the forceps. But 
ſo far js it from being true, that the powers 


of nature are incompetent to expel the 


child, in thoſe caſes that are deemed, even 
by the moſt cautious practitioners, proper 
for the forceps, or other inſtruments by 
which delivery i is intended. to be ae 5 
without any injury being done to the 


ther or child, that even in thoſe more 1d 
plorable caſes, or, in the third claſs, where, 


on account of the projection of the ſacrum, 


or lever; and our only hope of being able 


o ſave the life of dhe mother, is placed in 


opening and leſſening the head of the child, 


previous to its paſſing through the pelvis: 


yet even in theſe caſes, when the neceſſary 


aſſiſtance has been cruelly or ignorantly 
withheld for the ſpace of three or four days, 


the ins will frequently. b vigoroully 


285 


£ 94 1 : 
propelling, and at length force. the child 
into the world. The woman, ſunk and 
exhauſted by che violence and continuance 
of the pains, dies uſually ſoon after the 
excluſion of the child; or, if ſhe ſurvives, 
is ſo bruiſed, mangled, and torn by the 
violence of the birth, that the remainder 
of her life is one ne n of miſery 
and forrow. e 
. E ent 8 and 
philoſophical diſpoſition qualified him, in 
a peculiar manner, for a teacher, and who 
having no paradoxes to maintain, made 
every ſubject, he treated of, clear and in- 
telligible, treats this buſineſs in a much 
more ſimple manner; he calls that a 
natural labour, in which the head pre- 
ſents, and the woman is delivered by 
her pains, and the aſſiſtance commonly 
given, that is, by taking care to preſerve 
the perinceum from laceration ; and that 


| ® Treatiſe on Midwifery, p. 193. 
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i 4% laboribus *, in which, on acc 
ee e dichter Gr difficulty; we 'are 


ft #1. 


** obliged to have recourſe to art to dilate 


4 * the parts, or to W the child with the 


"2-4 * 


's For a purpoſe of ty pupils, laborious 
parturition may not, perhaps, unaptly be divided 


into three claſſes, to be deduced from the gircum» 


ances that occaſion the delay or diffculty. The 
firſt claſs to conſiſt of thoſe caſes in which the pelvis 


is of its natural ſhape, but the ring or brim ! is too 


® 
7 ö. : 7 os . f - 


2 to admit the head of a full- ſized foetus to paſs, 


until the bones that compoſe the ſkull are brought 


. or made to ride over each other. The 
ſecond of theſe, where the bones that form the pel- 
vis are of their natural ſhapes, and the capacity of 


the brim or ring is of a due and proper 1125, but 
the head of the child entering the ring in a perverſe 


and unnatvral poſition, as with the face or an ear, 
-&c., preſenting, it cannot be excluded. but with 
great pain and diffculty. It will be eaſy t to diſcern 


that, if this claſs be blended with the former, the 
difficulty muſt be increaſed. The third elafs to 


conſiſt of thoſe caſes, in which the bones which 
form the pelvis being diſtorted, and the brim or 


ring being thence made too ſmall, and of an unna- 


tural or improper ſhape, the head of the child can- 
not poſſibly paſs through, until it is opened and con- 


Giderably — in its ſize. i 


„ for- 


8 


ce 
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ny been, or crotchet. I his. n a 
natural a | intelligible. diſtinction z and. the 


choice af; the means, by which any diffi. 
culty; or , obſtacle is to be removed, is left 
to the diſcretion of the practitioner, Who 


will employ ſuch as are beſt adapted to the 
circumſtances of the caſe. Where labour 
is retarded ſolely by the imbecility of the 
woman, he will, by proper management, 

by procuring reſt, and a temporary « ceffation 
of the pains, or by the ſtimulus of cordials, 

or of gentle cathiartics, or clyſters where 
neceſſary, or by gradually dilating the os 
uteri, or rupturing the membranes, rouſe 
the powers of nature to enable her to expel. 
the child. Or, theſe mild and lenient 
thods failing, the delay being occaſioned . 
the diſproportioned bulk or wrong preſen- 
tation of the head of the child, he will, 4 


£4 


* as much depreſſed as the body, the wo- 
man and child are in danger of finking 


„ ſtrug= 


* without waiting until the mind being 5 


a together ypder the Wan of unav ziling 


— 


* 


1 YT 
* ſtruggles, as this author recommen $, 
without waiting until the arrival of that 
period of time,” hen death ſtaring us in 
the face, · * we are reduced by that laſt ne- 
1 ceſlity which ſuperſedes all human conſi- 
© derations, have recourſe to the mild, 
 fafe, and ſalutary aſſiſtance of the forceps or 
lever; and in extreme caſes, when the pel- 
vis is ſo diſtorted as to render the birth of 
the child abſolutely impoffidle 1 in its com- 
plete and perfect ſtate, he will preſerve the 
life and ſafety of the mother, by a prudent 
and judicious uſe” _ Ge" ne and 
eee I al £4 MA 


7 


7 


But theſe SIREN if I may ito call lan: 
in the portion of difficulty echt with 
che means or remedies adapted to each, paſs 
unnoticed by this author, who allows no 
Interference whatever of the practitioner, 
until the unfortunate and neglected woman 
Of in the moſt imminent danger of falling a 
facrifice to the cruelty WF, ſeverity of her 


* 


| pe ; Effays, P. 5 3. 


pains, 


1 95 1 ö : 
pak and then offers the freq n 
afraid, unavailing aſſiſtance of the 
i Unavailing I call it, becauſe, by «the t 
the period arrives in which the authorad- 
mits the uſe of the forceps, for the lever 
does not enter his vocabulary, ſo much 
damage will be done to the vagina and 
neighbouring parts in the woman, as will 
DARE ew —— little yon Were 
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Anne AY ce inning ware dat ks 
has carried this doctrine of mem > 
or delay too far; but having demonſt 
as he imagined, the neeeſſity of 
«© ral labour being a flow, deliber 
painful operation, ” and” havin 95 * 
that the future health: of the woman * 
9 pended upon its being a long, tedious, 

and difficult proceſs, he could de ne 
| fs than enjoin this extreme patienee and 
delay in laborious parturition. . The 
1 propriety of leaving the woman, he 
ſays, to ſuch a tedious; and, as the event 
5 N 72 5 a ene fate oh Füller nen 


- 


* kann- p· 95 36. 


% fm the 3 powers of nature, 


« R 


eſts on the impoffibility of determining 

6.84 ea that thoſe powers cannot ſuc- 
*%, Ceed and a thorough. conviction that 
* no. danger whateyer can happen from 
6 patient expectation, mleſs fever, 


« pes hai or nen ſhould inter. 
1 vene. 7 | I ET 20 a NW MIA 3 


4 


tag; Of WY 4; 144 149) Mi. IN 
ee far the 3 1s correct i in * 
that no danger whatever can happen to the 
woman from this patient expectation or 
waiting, will be. beſt learned from placing 
n the reader the ſtate of the labour, 
and the ſituation. he requires the woman to 
be in, before he allows any aſſiſtance What- 
ſoever to be given; for he has not even ta- 
ken the precaution, to recomn end. thoſe 
mild and; gentle aids I. haye juſt Propoſed, 
with a view to mitigate the (every. of the 
| pains; and to obtain a more ſpeędy termi- 
nation to the labour, although all of them, 
in their turn, are * to be ſo ſalutary 
and advantageous. The ſymptoms by 
which we 0 n. he . that the 
a powers 


1 = ; * 4 1 5 9 - 
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powers of nature are — incompe⸗ 


tent to the taſk of expelling the child, and 


the preſence of which can alone authoriſe. 
us to give the minuteſt aſſiſtance, are — 


« * The continued ceſſation of labour pains 


40 
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for ſeveral hours, occurring at the end 


of the third or fourth day from the 


commencement of labour, accompanied 
with other ſigns of general debility, 


evident from an alteration of counte- 
nance and a weak and quick pulſe.“ 
Here , continues the author, all the 
powers of life are exhauſted, all capacity 
for farther exertion is at an end; and the 


mind as much depreſſed as the body, 
they would at length both ſink together 
under the influence of ſuch continued; - 


* but unavailing ſtruggles, —_ e. | 


from it by the means ol. art. 


85 * 


Theſe tribe to * aſs = the Foun 


ceps appear to be founded on the following 


| nen that there are no OR 


* 
2 


* Edays, p. £9. 5 + Ibid. p. 60. 
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3 
or circumſtances attendant on laborious par. 
turition, ſufficiently clear and intelligible to 
warrant the having recourſe to them, until 
the woman is reduced to the laſt extremity. 
This again involves an idea, that delivery 
with the forceps or lever is an operation ſo 
painful, difficult, or dangerous, that no- 
thing but the laſt neceſſity can juſtify our 
uſing them. It alſo ſuppoſes, that when 
chis laſt neceſſity arrives, or, in other words, 
the powers of nature are totally and irreco- 
verably exhauſted, we have it Kill in our 
power, not only to preſerve life, (which is 
in itſelf an abſurdity, for how reſtore what 
is irrecoverably loſt ?) but even to guard 
againſt and avert thoſe terrible: accidents 
which we know to be conſequent upon the 
head of the child being ſuffered to remain 
too long impacted in the pelvis; and which 
the ſymptoms the doctor requires to be 
preſent, before we adminiſter the ſmalleſt 
aſſiſtance, indicate to be abſolutely at 
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* will | conſider « _— of, + cheſs biopſy 


x 


"as no + herioda or Acts OY time | 
duting which the head of the-child may 
with ſafety be allowed to remain fixed in 
the pelvis without attempting to remove it, 
<an be named, that would be equally: pro- 
per for all women, or even for the ſame 
woman in different pregnancies; as ſore 
women are more hrs of fert oF 7 
inflammation than others; w L 
general are more ſuſceptible. om injury: Bag 
their firſt than in ſubſequent labours * yet | 
there are ſymptoms and circumſtances-fuf- 
OT clear to direct us in this difficult 
11 Theſe a will endeavour to as 
1 500 ol” 
7 the child is 3 Sbm e 5 
ing ſolely by languor and imbecility. in the 
woman, and, on examining, the head is 
found to lye ſo looſely in the vagina that a 
finger or two may be paſſed around it, no 
injury can happen from ſuffering it to con- 
tinue in chat ſtate, until hy reſt, cordials, 
1 2 and 


6 A | ; 
and ia, ſtronger pains are breit; 7 
but if by theſe means the conſtitution can- 
not be rouſed to more powerful exertions, 
the os uteri being ſoft and ſufficiently dila- 


ted, we may with perfect ſafety proceed to 
deliver with the lever or forceps. On the 


other hand, if the delay is occaſioned by 


the diſproportioned bulk or wrong preſen- 
tation of the head of the child, the pains 
having been for many hours ſtrong and 
 impelling, and the head of the child having 
deſcended half way through: the brim of 
the pelvis, where it at length remains im- 
moveable for fix or eight hours, denying 
egreſs to the urine, the os uteri being found 
at the ſame time to be ſoft, yielding, and 
ſufficiently dilated, we have now: waited as 
long as we prudently or ſafely may, and 
no miſchief whatever can occur by ſlowly 
and cautiouſly e the moon: with the 
lever or m—_— | 
If we now delays! not any: 5 vagina | 
ae ſuffer irreparable injury, but the blad- : 
«der f Os" particularly towards; its neck, 
the 


„ © 
che part preſſed upon by the head of the 
child; with urine, may be bruiſed and in- 
flamed, and at length ſuppurating, may 
leave a chaſm through which the urine will 
continue to drain; in an uninterrupted 
ſtream, night and day to the end of life: 
perhaps a ſimilar bruiſe of the back of the 
vagina and rectum, terminating in like 
manner in ſuppuration, may leave a paſſage 
for the alvine fæces through the ſame 
channel. Of theſe accidents, which every 
practitioner who is accuſtomed to be conſul- 
ted in difficult caſes muſt have ſeen in- 
ſtances, when the parties have delayed too 
long to call for aſſiſtanee, the author taxes 
no notice. In theſe caſes, which do not, 
I confeſs, frequently occur, I have no doubt 
that the inſtrument has been ſometimes ac- * 
cuſed of doing that miſchief, which if 
timely uſed, it would inevitably have pre- 
vented. There is reaſon to believe that our 
author has fallen into this error; for al- 
though he repeatedly aſſures his reader that 


to a woman by ſuffering the e to be 
" 


he never in his life knew- any injury happen . : 


had 


bes 1 8 
prötracked for three or four days, or untiÞ 


the powers of nature were completely ex- 
hauſted, yet he complains of great and ir- 


retrievable miſchief having been occaſioned 


by the uſe of the lever, even in the hands of 
experienced practitioners, who were in the 5 
1 of uſing that innen e RC 6 759 


In reſpect tothe ſecond e 4 de- 


very with the forceps or lever may be ſo pain- 


ful, difficult, or dangerous, that nothing but 


the laſt neceſſity can juſtify our uſing them. 


This, although a natural deduction from 
the author's arguments, can hardly, parti- 


.cularly fo far as the lever is concerned, be 


conceived to be his meaning; as one of his 
charges againſt that inſtrument is, the 


facility and ſeerecy with which it may 
be uſed.” But if the inſtrument occa- 


ſioned conſiderable pain, or its introduction 


was accom npanied with remarkable diff 


.. Preface to Effoys, p. Fa, 1 theſs ad l have 


no doubt that the injury was done by the long- 


continued preſſure of the head of che > chil prior, | 
to doe. the inſtrument. | 


culty 


ts 1. 
culty or tfouble, it would be impoſſible to 


uſe it without the knowledge of the wo 


man and her attendants. And this might 
be urged as an argument againſt the danger 
alſo of uſing the lever; as no danger can 
very well be incurred, where there has not 
been ſuch a degree of force applied, as to 
occaſion pain. The fame'plea cannot be 


ſet up, at the leaſt, the author has not ſet it 
up, for the forceps, which being more 


complex in their form, and more difficult 
in their application, may not only. occafion 


more pain but danger alſo than the lever; as 


we have not an t . of ne 
their e e 

| Bur f it ay; be dad chi this „ 
to the uſe of inſtruments does not ſo much 
ariſe from an opinion of the pain, diffi- 


culty, or danger attending the application 
of them, but from a notion that labour 


being a natural proceſs, ought not to be i Ins 
terrupted but on the moſt urgent neceſſity. 


This opinion, which is not intended to be 


controverted * ye thing ne. ſaid, as 


lever 25 


F 


t . 1 
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ver caſes will not occur, within the limi- 
tations 1 have given, oftener than once in 
three or four hundred labours, can with 
very little propriety be urged by this author; 
who, in the moſt ſimple caſes and in the 
moſt healthy ſubjects, ſtrenuouſly reſiſts 
_ ** the birth of the child, in order to pre- 
s vent the burſting of the perinœum, or 
the undue retention of the placenta; 
as if nature had not made ſufficient provi- 
ſion againſt both theſe accidents; or as if 
ſhe were not as much violated by reſtrain- 


ing as by precipitating her in the ran: 
of a natural function. 1 


* 


1 ſhall not, however, reſt my opinion of 
the ſafety. with which we may uſe the lever 
having before pointed out the ſituation of - 
the woman and child that demand their ap- 
plication, I ſhall now ſhew under what 
circumſtances. they may poſlibly be miſ- 
chievous. Theſe, ſo far from being diffi- 
cult or impoſſible to be aſcertained, as this 
author ſeems to chink, will be found to be 
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ſo obvious, . PR none but che moſt unin· 
formed can miſtake them. 1 


i hams, I deſcribe thats. Cir- - 
cumſtances, it may be proper. to conſider - 
more particularly what is meant by laborious 
| parturition, as it is for that claſs of labours 
that inſtruments are peculiarly propoſed. 
This ſeems neceſſary, as I cannot help 
thinking, if the author had kept this cir- 
cumſtance always in his. mind, we ſhould ; 
not have differed ſo much in opinion upon 
the treatment of them, as we appear to do. 
But he ſeems every where to have confoun- 
ded lingering. or tedious, with difficult or 
laborious, parturition, although they are 
diametrically oppoſite to each ather, both in 
their cauſes and conſequences, and require 
diſtin& and different modes of treatment. 
The one occaſioned. by general debility in 
the woman, or particular indiſpoſition or 
inertneſs of the uterus, ſcarce ever requiring 
any other aid than reſt, nouriſhment, or 
thoſe mild ſtimulants I have before recited, 
even although it ſhould remain in /taru for 


i 6 - 


mnany days. The other, n ed by the 
diſproportioned ſize or wrong poſition of 
the head of the fœtus, is attended generally 
throughout with the greateſt conſtitutional 
exertions on the part of the woman, and 
cannot be fuffered to continue beyend a cer- 
tain and moderate term, without Cm | 


ing the Won Ne e e 


| What "ER are” the Gated! or cir- 
* which make the uſe of inſtru- 
ments in mid wifery ſafe and adviſeable ? 
What thoſe which render them dan- 
gerous, and to be abſolutely prohibited? 
Theſe are to be ſought for ſolely in the ſtate 
of the os uteri, While that continues firm, 
rigid, and unyielding, we cannot, without 
| hazard of doing the greateſt miſchief, at- 

tempt to uſe them, even although the la - 
dour ſhould endure four, five, or a greater 
number of days. When that is ſoft, yield-· 
| ing, and dilatable, we may then fafely have 
recourſe to them, whenever we apprehend, 
the vagina and neighb uring parts of the 
woman are fo preſſed by the head of the 
child, as to be in danger of inflammation. 


How 


2 „ 5 
„ 3 
ng we may wait villa ſuch danger 
is to be apprehended, will vary according 
to the conſtitution of the patient; but may, 
. aiperſor verſed in practice, be pretty 
accurately known. In general, as I have 
hinted before, miſchief may be expected 
to happen ſooner in the firſt than in ſubſe- 
quent labours. Whenever the head of the 5 
child is ſo low, and the preſſure ſo great as 
to deny egreſs to the urine, we may be af- 
| fied that danger is at hand. On the other 
hand, I can boldly affirm, from long ex- 
perience and practice, that no danger what= 
ever can happen from the uſe of the lever 
and forceps when the os uteri is fully dila- = 
ted. We find the principal caution, inſi .-. 
ted upon by teachers of this ſcience, is to- 
avoid encloſing the os uteri in the graſp of 
the forceps : and the principal and moſt 
dangerous accident I ever heard of, was 
the thruſting a blade of the forceps through 
the cervix uteri. But this, if it ever did 
happen, muſt have occurred in conſequence ; 
of introducing the inſtrument before the os 
uteri was * dilated: when that 


Sk part or 
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uterus form one cont inued canal, with 


ſcarce a ruga, or the lighteſt eminence, to 4 


diſtinguiſh where it was placed; conſe- 
quently is in no danger of being a, 
except by preſſure. In this caſe, therefort, * 
I once more repeat, we are not to wait 
until the powers of nature are irrecove- 
e rably exhauſted,” until ſo muck i injury 
is already done, that it is beyond the power 
of art to remedy it; but by a prudent and 


cautious uſe of the lever or forceps, lowly 
and gradually to extract the child; remem- 
bering always that as it is perfectly ſafe, 


ſo it is moſt prudent rather to begin this 
neceſſary and ſalutary operation a few hours 


ſooner, than one minute later than the period 
when danger commences. This precept 


cannot be too often nor too ſeriouſly incul- 


cated. To aſſiſt at this period, is ſeconding 


the views and intentions of nature, who has 


now made all the diſpoſitions in her power 
to diſembarraſs herſelf. of her load, and is 
only prevented by accidental circumſtances, 


| which it is the duty of the Accoucheur to 
Te remedy. 
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winedy Not to give aſſiſtance in this | 
caſt is puſillanjmity ; ; a0 ſay we are not bo: | 
+ do it, is tokencourage ſloth and ignor 8 
bY is telling us to cry out, God hols . . 
when we ought to put our a e to dhe 
wheel * | i 


* 
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tf hi 1 . doctrine. to Gt be 24. 
4 mitte. and inſtruments of this kind are 
; only | to be uſed in the extreme caſes this 
ut or propoſes; they can be of very little 
ſervice in practice, as opportunities of in- 
trodueing them, under thoſe! reſtrictions, 
would not occur oftener than once in eib „ 
hundred or a thouſand labours, and when — ll 
uſed they would be productive of very little Th 
| advantage to the patient, who would have 
previouſly" ſuffered more injury than it 


| would be 1 in n the power of art to * 


on Wi all the 8 NE in 4 
genuity that have been beſtowed in invent= 
ing and improving the forceps „ have been = 
waſted; neither do J ſee how the author can 
fe himſelf, in * ſo much 
trouble 
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trouble AMY expence in attempting tc 1 Net 
prove an inſtrument, that is ſo uſeleſs; In. 
ſignificant, or miſchievous. But truſt, |} | 
this is not the ſtate of the gaſe, as A. #1] 
Hlighteſt view of the inſtrument muſt con- 
vince the moſt prejudiced, that no wiſchief 
can enſue from it, but in the hands of the 
rude and uninformed pretender. And 
hs rule I have laid down, deduced from 
the ſtate of the s uteri, directi i wh 
we may with abſolute lafety, if the neceſſity 
of the caſe ſhould require it, have 3 
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to them, is ſo clear, as to e all you 
ey" of Is 
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71 Mans * bebe 204 with grea pro- 
priety artificial hands, and certainly never 
did fo much injury, even under 3 | 
and ignorant management, as thoſe men 
have done, who, affecting to decry all in- 
ſtruments, rudely attempted to dilate and 
enlarge the capacity of the pelvis with their 
hands. I allude to the clumſy manceuvre 
of Daventer, and his imitator, Sir Richard 
r For my own part, I have 
rarely 
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they occaſion in perſons who are ca 
| ah in rolls 18 mh in a ſmall 
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en, and not ofien heap] of wilchief 1 

baking been done by the forceps or lever. 

1 When. injury has been done by either 
4 rements, I believe it has not EX 
tended. farther than the outer rim or. os ex- 

ternum; and although rents there, as 

ſufficiently troubleſome, yet we know. they 


it + - 


are never dangerous: and the inconvenience, 


accidents are much more freque 


ly found 


to happen, where no inſtrument has been 
uſed. They are alſo more commonly met 
with in tedious and difficult, than in quiek 
and eaſy, labours. The reaſon ſeems to be. 
that by too frequently handling the parts * 


apable of 


etely avercome, 
11 great meaſure ran But even theſe 
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MM kein de geiliter 1a e de Peufant par des 
attouchmens continuel, l'on cauſe a ces partien 
membraneuſe, qui ſont d'un ſentiment tres delicat, 
une inflammation, d'ont s 'enſuit un gonflement qui 


rend leur dilatation tres difficile, et qui cauſe par 


abe ſuite neceſſaire un dechirement, lorſque enfant 


pouflè 
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with a view to dilate 0 in order to . 
cilitate the birth, they are made tender and 
irritable; a greater flux of blood is ſolicited 
to them; hence the veſſels are overfilled, 
and inſtead of becoming ſoft, pliant, and 
diſtenſible, the oppoſite ſtate of firmneſs | 
and rigidity is induced. But quick and 
eaſy labours are more incident to perſons 
of a ſoft and looſe texture of fibres; in 
theſe ſubjects the os uteri, vagina, &., give 
way to the ſlighteſt impulſe, and conſequent- 
ly are i in little danger of being torn. Thus 
it is obſerved, that women of leucophleg- 
matic habits, or who part with their chil. 
dren in the courſe of the ſmall pox, or any 
dangerous fever, or in articulo mortis, 
where there is no impediment from mal - 
conformation, have aſtoniſhly quick la- 
bours; the child frequently ſeeming to drop 
away, almoſt without effort. This ſhews 
that the celerity or tediouſneſs of labour 
depends n more e the ſtate of the os uteri 


Poulle par les extremes Joatentrs v vient a | forcer le 
: . De la pa Wh T raite wy Accouch Pt I55. 
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| and :yaginn; chan pon. (the peculiar form» 

of the human. pel ris, unleſs when hab ca- 85 

vity is diſtorted, or too ſmall in its general 
dimenſions to allow an ęaſy paſſage to the. 
heb . 1999 Fügt; ae bo iq i. 
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the author. apts. i nene e. his: ge- 
neral rule; and we ſhall here find. him of- 
fending as much by an inconſiderate pre- 
cipitancy, as before by.; a want of fen, 


and preciſion. 


* 1 


<1 That 3 a Is 1 1H 

viz, not to interfere in laborious parturition | 
until the powers of nature are totally and 
irrevocably exhauſted, **, was, however, by 

no means intended to preclude us from 

2 having immediate recourſe to art at any. 
period of the labour, even during the 

moſt vigorous exertions of nature, if 98 
the patient was attacked with any diſ- 
1 eaſe which OUS ras Mer: 0 85 if 


| * | Eſſays, p. 62. . 05 | as 
x. 4 3 66 dee . 
* | * 5 
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« delivery was protracted. The leſſer "I 
Fe ger mult yield to the greater in all caſes; 
ob 63h 
the only probable chance of ſafety to 
the patient; and even if not performed 
in the moſt ſkilful manner, is infinitely 


« leſs dangerous i in its future conſequences, 


+ than leaving the "con for mw __ 
25 VEN time * quran 1 


4 


0 A ' The caſes of: danger ade to are, 


| « Fiſt, Fever; / 

; Secondly, Hemorr 

_ May, Convilfions. 

mr» " With reſpect: to fever, it is well Wen 
* to every practitioner in midwifery, that 
fever in the puerperal ſtate, is always 


dangerous to a great degree, and very 


often fatal. If, therefore, the patient 
falls into labour under the influence of 


re, inſtantaneous delivery affords 


# 
/ 


« fever; or if, in the progreſs of the la- 


, 6 
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ee re e as the —_— from 
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bour, fever ſhould be excited to any 
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« fever greatly increaſes by cbntinuance, 
and it muſt continue ſo long as the wo- 
% man remains undelivered; in ſuch a caſe,” 
« early recourſe ſhould be had to art: the 
„% woman ought undoubtedly to be relieved 
« from ſuch impending danger, for it is 

greater than what may ariſe from any 
75 "Py nta "Oy in no ya”; 
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11 wh al afar Se rl 
« vulſions, happening, durante partu, the 
_ © propriety or neceſſity of immediate de- 
"of livery, whether inſtrumen 1 or manual, 
js now ſo univerſally eee to 
44 be founded on the firmeſt principles of 
+, ſcience, as to be admitted an invariable 
rule in practice, becauſe affording te 
only probable chance in ſuch caſes f I 
_« preſerving-the patient's life; it therefore 


becomes unneceſſary to enforce the doc- : : 
* trine by any eee . or Ae it N nts : 


T kde: facts. 
* 1 e, 8 5 upon ahr 
2 bro er urging, with an earneſtneſs and 


1 confi- 
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| founded on, and confirmed | 
dum he: experience of more than _— : 
years, in a great variety of inſtances, 
both of hemorrhages and convulſions 
chat-rechurſe' be had: 10 artificial delivery 
immediately upon the firſt attack, and 


red; for if we wait ail ſymptoms. of 


danger arrive, the event will prove that, 


in e wwe 1 15 ans cee waited 


10 * EX), 1 


Ihe Wee cannot in a ſuck eaſes be too 41 5 
46, 


46 


in the determination of the meaſures to 
be purſued, nor too prompt in the exe- 
cution of them; however caution and de- 
liberation might have been the right line 
of conduct in the preceding ſtate of the 
labour, or while it was unattended with 
any circumſtances of danger, here 


much celerity cannot be exerted ; 3 -the | 


preſervation of the patient's life actually 
depends on our expediting the delivery 


With the utmoſt diſpatch. or if he 
get ariſes from n hemorthage, it is de- 


N monſtrable 


* 


A % Du 
monſtrable that the uterus cannot con- 
tract, the veſſels cannot by any” poff 

r means be conſtringed, till it is com 
„ pletely emptied of its contents eg 
> Men both of child and eons as 


| hase may be chis e _— of 
66) pajvariels convulſions is extremely diffi- 
cult to determine, and is not our buſineſs 
here to inquire; but that they originate 
« from, and in general are dependant 
upon, that ſtate of the uterus which can 
„ be removed only by delivery, , am per- 
„ ſuaded; from repeated experience; an-d 
A that no remedy can be uſed, with any | 8 
„ reaſonable expectation of benefit, till 
4 delivery 1 is completed; and that therefore 
it is our indiſpenſable duty to Nee it 
6 in os a k a: e, manner. N 
5 43 1 112 ib ) 
61 kinks qubent rh We paſſage that 
tis reader might have before him all that 
the en e oy. on ane momentous 
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As the treatment of fever, floodinge, and 
convulſions did not form a part in the au- 
thor's deſign in theſe eſſays, we did not 
expect a complete and perfect account of 
them; but as they fell in his way as acci- 
dental ſymptoms now and then occurring 
in laborious, as well as in natural labour, 
there was reaſon to hope that the rules he 
might lay down for the mz 
them, however ſhort, would have been 
proper, or at leaſt, not ſuch as might miſ. 
lead; and yet I am afraid what the author 
| has advanced is of the latter kind, and that 
they will be found, in many points, con- 
trary to what is recommended by the moſt 
accredited aur, _ to . erde _ _ 
Comes rene e n 7 
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The affections lune e are 0 
different in their. nature and cauſes, and 
are oſten combined with ſuch a variety of 
eircumſtances, as to make it impoſſible to 

lay down any general rule of practice that 
will be always proper or admiſſible, even 

to 15 one of the claſſes, ſtill leſs that will 
0.4: nt 


agement- of 


ula 1 the caſe 


in — bing . I can. 
not help therefore expreſſing my ſurpriſe 


at this author's attempting to preſcribe a 
method of treating diſeaſes ſo various and 
complex in fo e and 4 mmary a 
mam ho” 


I Pea befare br a "that. women 
falling into labour while afflicted with | 


was uſually uncommonly expeditious, and 
that it added to the fatality of the diſeaſe, 
This latter circumſtance was obſerved by 
Mauriceau, who, when the phyſicians * * 


flattered themſelves that the diſcharges con- 


ſequent on parturition would diminiſh the 
fever, conſtantly aſſured them that the con- 
trary would happen, and that the danger 
ſed, .“ T * 


would be conſiderably increa 
1 faut remarquer,.” he ſays, 6 que Pac- 


bs Obſ. fur 1a Grolleſſe, be Tom. II. 552 6. 


on 7 
+ Ibid, p. 69. Obſ. 8a. 
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«© Jagement; et guerir les —— qui 
ne ſont cauſces que par la groſſeſſe; mais 
que les maladies qui n'en dependent 
point, et qui de ſoi, ſont dangereuſes, 
ne manquent pas pour Vordinaire de 
by Fa devenir mortelles après Vaccouchment.” 
But as women in fever will be equally lia- 
ble to preternatural or laborious parturition as 

in the abſence of fever, there can be no 

doubt of the propriety of delivering them 
as ſoon as the os uteri, vagina, &c. ſhall 
be ſo far dilated, or in ſo ſoft and relaxed 
a ſtate, as to admit an eaſy paſſage to the 
hand to turn the child, where that ſhall be 
found to be expedient, or the head of the 
child ſhall have deſcended ſo low into the 
pelvis as to be within the reach of the lever 
or forceps. Any attempt to deliver before 
this period will, by the violence neceſſarily 
uſed, increaſe tlie irritation and fever, and 
conſequently the danger. Beſides, there is 
reaſon to believe that if we deliver before 
the os uteri ſpontaneouſly yields, we ſhall 
Has, rs 3 Oy adhering to the 
at RV 


Ls. 
uterus, „any efforts to ſeparate which, in 
the ſituation we have ſuppoſed, will Ae 5 
inevitably be fatal. The author's direction 
therefore, to have immediate recourſe to 
« art at any period of the labour, even 
during the moſt vigorous exertions of 
„ /nature,” is certainly, as far as it applies 
to women afflicted with fever, erroneous 
and dangerous. But what he farther adds, 
that delivery, even if not performed i in 
the moſt ſkilful manner, is infinitely 
leſs dangerous in its future conſequences, 
„than leaving the HT for any len gth 
0 of time undeliver is an encourage- 
ment to raſh and igniorarit men to interfere 
in caſes the moſt momentous, difficult, and 
important that occur in practice. For if 
there is any ſituation that requires peculiar 
{kill and addreſs in the operator in order to 
ſecure | ſucceſs, it is this particular one, 
where he takes the whole buſineſs of dila- 
ting the paſſage and delivering the woman 
into his hands; inſtead of waiting until, 
by the ſpontaneous dilatation of the parts, 
1 © has indubitable * that the CP 
for 


{19+ J: 


for hu birth N the child, and ſeparation . 
of the n is arrived. 


The 38 for this practice bs 
occurs in caſes of hæmorrhages, rarely in, 
convulſions, but certainly never can be in- 
duced by fever: for it is by no means true 
that women falling into labour during the 
continuance of fever die ſolely in conſe- 
quence of their exertions to expel the child, 
as parturition in that ſtate is obſerved to be 
equally fatal when eaſy and expeditious as 
when tedious and difficult. In reſpect to 
the hot ſkin and quick pulſe which in all 
caſes of difficulty come on a few hours 
after the commencement of labour, and 
which continue, even in the moſt ſimple 
caſes, ſome hours after its concluſion, and 
| which are occaſioned by the violence of the 
uterine exertions, they have always, when 
exceſſive, operated with me as an induce- 
ment to endeavour to ſhorten the duration 
of the labour, as ſoon as from the relaxed 
ſtate of the parts I was ſatisfied it might 
be done with ſafety; leſt ſuch a degree of 
heat 
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heat and * rapid a circulation ſhould, by 
long continuance, dege 

rous fever, or a Pl hs ſhould be laid 
for ſome - inflammation; not alter 
wards to be removed. e red | 


Min 1 3 faid enough, more perhaps 
than was neceſſary, upon this ſubject, as 
caſes of fever, except of the chronie of 
hectic kind, are by no means of frequent 
occurrence in any period of the pregnant 
ſtate, particularly near its coneluſion. The 
conſtitution, employed in the great buſineſs 
of adminiſtering to the increaſe and per- 
fection of the foetus, and in guarding | 
againſt the numerous inconver jences necel. 
ſarily attendant upon that proceſs, ſeems 
little ſc enen or ans eee an 


— 


The e e 354 this OY with | 
the facility and expedition with which they 
_ uſually are terminated when they do occur, 
accounts for the little notice taken of them 
N writers on 9050 en of ee 


no author that: 1 EY ti ben my 
* irections nnn, them. 


The PIER moni fon e has 
ok, at any period. of the labour, even 
during the moſt vigorous exertions of na- 
ture, exiſts, the author ſays, in all caſes of 
convulſions or flooding. - © This,“ he adds, 
is now ſo univerſally acknowledged to 

be founded upon the firmeſt principles 
of ſcience, as to be nne invari- 
54 en rule in ener x 

lions the ks ads: to kl together 

two diſeaſes - or accidents ſo directly oppo: 
ſite to each other in their natures and cauſes; 
and- requiring, notwithſtanding what is 
here ſaid of the univerſal conſent of prac- 
titioners, or even the author's thirty years 
extenſive experience, methods of treatment 
as different as any two diſeaſes in the whole 
my ability to comprehend. I know no 
point in which they agree, except in the 
event ; both of them prove, if neglected or 


impr O- 
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improperly treated, * y Lata; 1 

demand a large ſhare of experience and 

ſi.agacity to decide upon the proper ſteps to 25 
be taken; every individual caſe 1 


iſtin& method of treatment, according 
to the cauſe from which they ſpring. But 5 
that I may not fall into an error ſimilar to 
that I am cenſuring, 1 ſhall conſider them 
ſeparately, commencing with an inquiry into 
the opinions and practice of the moſt cele- 
ent authors on poo e ; 


Miavticeau e! in ſome reſpedts, to 
countenance the practice here recommen- 
ded. Imagining that the diſtenſion of the 
uterus was the principal cauſe of puerperal 


convulſions, he concluded they could oni, 


be appeaſed by delivery. But, notwith. 
ſtanding this opinion, we find him con- 


ſtantly recommending bleed ing, clyſters, 


and anti ſpasmodics, prior to his making 
any attempt to deliver, and by that means 
giving time for the dilatation of the os uteri, 
and the deſcent of the child, which he af- 
terwards turned or extracted with the | 
FF crotchet, | 


| acces. de eanvulſion :, et comme pour 10 
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- erotchet, according as it was ſituated, or 
vhere the labour was not too tedious, truſted 


the expulſion of the child to the pains. 
He relates more than twenty caſes “; among 
which; inſtances of theſe ſeveral methods 


will be found. Let the NY en as 
a es his eee N 


5 „ 5 5 
mm FOTO called toa woman,” 10 os 

* who had deen two e Re b en de eee 
the 


BY Theſe may be ma 0 by turning to the 


index to the ſecond volume of his Obſerv. ſur les 


Malad. des Femmes ee under che article con- 


vulfi ons. 4 STE 's b $: 3 
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1 Le 5 Novembre 1682, un 15 mes confreres 
me requit de voir une femme, qui etant depuis deux 
jours en travail de ſon premier enfant, avoit eu deux 
les eaux 
de enfant qui ſe preſentoit naturellement, n'ctoient 
pas encore ecoulées, et que Vorifice interne de la 
matrice n'etoit dilaté que de la largeur de deux 


doigts, etant neanmoins d'une ſubſtance aſſex mince. 


et molle, ce qui donnoit lieu d' eſperer, que la nature 
etant un peu aide, pourroit ache ver ſon operation, 
je conſeillai de faire prendre a cette femme, apres 


| Ia avoir fait ſaigner, une 2 de deux drachmes 
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ſhe was ſuddenly ſeiſed with convulſions. 
«© As the membranes were not broken, and 
the os uteri, which was ſoft and thin, 
« was only dilated: to the breadth of two 
« fingers, he directed a doſe of infuſion 
of ſena, ſharpened with orange juice, 
« to ſtrengthen the pains; this being re- 
jected by vomiting,” a ſecond doſe was 
6; ons” which en ſo well, Lap in 
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de tk y 4 105 Wikis rnb e afin 
de reveiller un peu les douleurs de l'accouchment, 
qui ctoient preſque entirement ceſſẽes, ce qui ayant 
 ete fait, et la malade ayant yomi ce remede peu de 
temps apres, je conſeillai de lui en redonner un 

autre ſemblable, qui produiſant le bon effet que Jen 

ayois eſpers, contribua beaucoup a faire accoucher 
hereuſement cette femme einque ou ſix heurs enſuite 5 
L' on doit auſſi en pareille occaſion rompre les mem- 
'branes des eaux de Penfant, auſſitoſt qu elles font 
aſſez prepares pour le pouvoir faire, comme je le 
recommendai a la ſage femme qui aſſiſtoit cotte 
femme ; afin que par Vecoulement de ces eaux la 
grande Ulenfion douloureuſe de la matrice venant 
a ſe relacher, cela puiſſe contribuer a faite cefſer la N 


conyulſion qui en pouyoit, eftre caulſce. Le. fl Thid. Page 
268, Obl. 3 N 
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reputation and experience, thought th 


at Con- 5 
vulſions might be excited by, different cauſes. 
He relates, two caſes * in which, they, ap- 
peared to have been occaſioned. by the in- 
ordinate diſtenſion of the bladder, as they 
were immediately relieved by drawing off 


; a ar * e af urine. 440 hs 2 : 22 ging ” oa 
"OY Tutte e dew | Accouch. v. 3 5 Obs," 220. LM 
221. te: 2% 019; 1 


+ ut” ne ad pas faire une e regle generale &ac- 
coucher toutes les femmes qui ſont attaques « de con- 
vulſions, tant pendant leur groſſeſſes, que dans le 
tems de leur accouchment; Yon ne doit meme ſe 
ſervir de. cet extreme remede, que lors qu il n 7 a 
plus rien a eſperer du cots de la nature, et que la 
mort de la mere et de Venfant ſont egalement a 
craindre ; mais au contraire il faut aider la femme 
groſſe, autant qu'il eſt poſſible, par pluſieurs re- | 
_ medes qui peuvent diminuer la cauſe des conyulſions, 5 
et render leur effets ſans danger, comme je I'ai pra- 


ns Ry dans les occaſions dont | Je vais parker. , Ibid. 


P. 310. | 
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+ 5 he un int all, caſes of _ 


Many ago mera — — 
Our efforts to this mene not proving 
4 en _—_ a ad e of the! woman 


The obſervations of theſe two writers, 


ſo contrary to the doctrine maintained by . 
our author, deſtroys at once that univerſality 
of conſent upon which he founds his ſyſ- 
tem; and we ſhall find the rules laid down 
by them, followed by the moſt eee | 
by Pe Ki to ap ponies time. . 


bnd ft e by bleeding, ., bu. „ A 
ters, &e., to . the conyullins, and 5 


1 Cal. of Caſes, Val. II. by a, 8e. Vol. 1, = 
| P. 15 wa VVV 9 | 5 | 
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obtain a relaxation of the os uteri and the 
deſcent of the child, before he offered to 
turn or to extract it with the forceps: or 
erotchet. Mr. Mudge * was called to 4 
woman ſeized with convulſions at the com- 
meneement of her labour; he found the os 
uteri firm, rigid, and ſcaree admitting the 
end of his finger. Not being able to dilate 
it, he had recourſe to bleeding, bliſters, 
Ke: nevertheleſs the convulſions continued 
without intermiſſion the whole of the next 
day. In the evening he was ſent for ſud- 
denly; and arri ved juſt in time to receive 
He child the woman recovered. 1 
raul of: dia eat I Pi e's * 
hs convulfions came on when the labous 
was conſiderably advanced, and acting as 
pains, the head of the child was vfually 
in a few hours either brought within reach 
of the forceps," or 'in' croſs preſentations, 
the os uteri was ſufficiently dilated to admit 
oy hand of the aſſiſtant to gen to turn n and 
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* Col of Caſes, Vol. II. p. 323 ; 
1 5 dieeliver 
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Klier by the feet; This ; Sifpottion was. 
rwarded by bleeding, elyſtersg and other 
evacuants. In Mudge's caſe, when the 
convulſions firſt attacked, the os uteri was 
too cloſe to admit the end of a finger, yet 
in leſs than thirty hours the child was Fan 


ceeſs fully . by the convulizons -of 
E i 35 21 110 11 | "+ 7 3 Linn nay 
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4 Mr. Mudge' 8 attempting 10 dilate the os uteris i 
when he firſt ſaw his patierit, implies, I confeſs, 
that he had imbibed the notion that inſt ntaneous 
delivery 1 was neceſſary. And as he had be na pupil 
af Smellie” s, it ſeems probable that he had been 
taught that practice by him. In one enſe alſo we 
find Smellie remarking that the woman might baye | 
deen ſaved, if the had been delivered earlier. But 
whatever his theory might be, he has left no ac- 
count of any caſe, where he attempted to delivery 
until the os uteri was ſo far dilated that the opera- 
tion was performed with facility. And the failure 
of Mr. Mudge's endeavours ſhews that immediate 
delivery is ſometimes impracticable, and therefore | 
cannot IN directed as a general rule. + 


* ragte Obkertat on the Child-bed Fever, 
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<< yulfions/is either ſeated. in the brain, the 
firſt becomes ſympathetically affected by 
„ means of the nerves. He aſſigns alſo 
various other cauſes, and adapts his reme- 
dies to what he conceives to be the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe; but in no caſe attempts to de- 


liver until the os uteri is ſo much dilated, 


or the child is ſo far advanced, as to admit 
of being turned or extracted with inſtru- 
ments, without offering 4 any nee 


Ee ee RH l nk 
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0 1725 1 * ſtrong lee Gig. preg- 

e nancy,” he fays,..**, a ſpeedy. delivery 
% has been propoſed, and recurred to as a 
* Principal remedy ; but obſervation and 


. experience ſhew that this rule will admit 


- of many exceptions, and ought to be 


3 med with wet caution. 


Dr. | Denman + found, "whenever he at? 
head 4g . tempted 


oo 4 F * 


* Prad Obs. REY: « Child: bed N „P- 333. 
+ When the os externum began to dilate, I gently 
5 CY, 0_ 


tw 


tempted. to dilate the os uteri, the conyul 


| ſions were Or or new fits excited. 


66 


66 
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Dr. 1 "re gives = following 8 | 
| tikns in puerperal convulſions: Epilep- 


tic fits, when o violent or frequently 


repeated as to leave the patient in a ſtate 


of ſtupor and inſenſibility, retard . 
and endanger the lives of both parent 


« and child. If the fetus ſhould not 55 


expelled by a few paroxyſms, if ſymp-, 
toms are threatening, and the child is 
within reach of the forceps, delivery 
ſhould be effected as ſoon as - poſſible; 


But any violent exertions to procure de- 


livery, by forcibly ſtretching the parts 
and counteracting nature, with a view 
to turn the child, as many adviſe, is 
« impracticable _ with any probability of 
ſucceſs. In every inſtance it ; ought to 


afiſted 85 every ft ; "bu wing Fg * 


this endeavour brought dn, continued, or increaſed 


the conyulfions, I deſiſted and left the work to na- 


ture. Eſſays on the Puerperal Fever and Puerperal 


Convulſions, by T. Denman, M. D. 1768, p. 69. 


be 
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40 be a ' nile to wait until the head of the. 
child is ſufficiently protruded, that the 
« acceſs Jay be A to 1 the for- 


Dr. Denman, in the effay I have before 

quoted; ſays, '** The moſt eminent men 
« 9of the preſent time have been induced 

4 to prefer waiting the eyent of the natural 

4 pains, or even of the convulſions them: 
++ ſelyes, which generally act as pains; 

They have obſerved that the violent me- 

«+ thod propoſed very often failed of ſuc- 

. ceſs, and that women labouring under 
this dreadful complaint, were not only 
delivered without extraordinary aſſiſ- 
4 tance, but were more likely to recover 
og afterwards, when the birth was left to 


% nature, Beſides it was not overlooked, 

** that convulſions often came on when 
things were ſo circumſtanced, that it 
5 bo was Le to 2 22 the meaſures 
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Cv t as 1 
2 laid down, without bring ing A 

4 ftainly, as great miſchief as we eriden- 
1 voured to avoid. This diſeaſe, though 

«* not frequent, occurs too often n to 

make the eſtabliſhment of this improv 

| ment deſirable.” et WH; 


As this eflay was written at a time ds 


Dr. Denman and our author were joint 


lecturers on midwifery, when, to uſe an 
expreſſion of the latter, on another occaſion, 
«« * Although they were not pledged to 
«© ſupport the ſame opinion on any ſubject, 
yet it would have been prepoſterous 
read lectures together in the ee 
if they had not agreed in the great and 
„fundamental principles of practice.. 

How comes it to paſs, the reader may aſk, 
chat theſe two gentlemen maintain opinions 
o directly oppoſite to each other, upon a 
ſubject of ſo much importance as the treat- 


ment of Puerperal convulſions ? Or rather 


eee er, eee, 


** © Elli, rere ve. 5 


1 236 J 
grounds did Dr. Oſborn alter his opinion? 
for it is natural, upon his own ſuggeſtion, 
to ſuppoſe he, at one time, held the ſame 
doctrine as his coadjutor. Leaving the 

author to anſwer theſe queſtions, and to 
reconcile, if he is able, that general teſti- 
mony which he claims in favour of his 
opinion, with the declaration of his Col- 
Jegue, ſupported as it is by the numerous 
authorities I have adduced, I ſhall now add 
ſuch farther obſervations as have occurred 
to me on the ſubject. 1 c „ 


80 e eee 3 during parturi- 
tion havebeenthought todiffereſſentiallyfrom 
the ſame diſeaſe, occurring at any other period. 
This notion I have always conſidered as erro- 
eous. If any of the circumſtances, uſually 
attendant-on parturition, could occaſion con- 
vulſions in conſtitutions not previouſly diſ- 
poſed to them, they muſt neceſſarily be of fre- 
quent occurrence. But this is ſo fat from be- 
ing the caſe, that fromeveryobſervationThave 
been enabled to make, they do not happen 
er thas ance” in a | thouſand or more 
4. re 07": 5 Wu, 


t m 4 


12 Would -women then, "a - 
attacked with convulſions during labour. 
have ſuffered that affection, if they had 
not been pregnant? I conceive they would 
upon the application of any exciting cauſe; 
ſuch as great fatigue and exhauſtion of their 
ſtrength, or great terror and anxiety of 
mind. But theſe two circumſtances are 
preſent, in ſome degree, in every labour. 
Where the party therefore is prediſpoſed ta 
hyſterics or convulſions, the attack will be 
very * to "oY made n e e 


This imple. mk wi confide X ing cnn 
leads to the only rational, and from expe- 
rience I am enabled to ſay, the only ſuc- 
ceſsful method of treating them; where 
ſucceſs can by any means be expected. 
If the convulſions, or {| paſins, are merely 
hyſterical, . they are not attended with dan- 
ger, and may, generally ſpeaking, be eaſily 
appeaſed* or if they recur from time to time, 
until the termination of the labour, they then 
ceaſe, and leave no hurtful impreſſion * 
conſtitution, But when a. woman du 


* 3% 
- 


* 


"WT 
labour is ſeized with convulſions, attended 
E —— — 
or total inſenſibility, ſhe may then be com 
dered as ſuffering an apoplectic paroxyſm ; 
the danger of which will certainly not be 
diminiſhed, but will rather be increaſed, 
— che heat and pain, which nar deen, 
ta: ut Toncomitants of 28 ns” —_— 


ti eee ee 
convulſions will be . by bleeding, 
by clyſters, when the tate of the 'bowels 
requires evacuation that way, and by opiates, 
I have procured an immediate ſuſpenſion 
of this ſpecies of convulſions, happening 
delicate conſtitutions, by giving a clyſter 
exnliting: of a few ounces of warm water 
eee * 4 drops of the tincture of opi- 


nn or Purging: 


ts, at e the leaſt, I Ya 
| oe will allow it would be highly 
#6 to dike ws og wen, with a view 
Wl. 5 I 
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It ſeems more proper to leave the ebek er 
che buſineſs of expelling the fœtus to n 5 
ture, unleſs there is ſuch delay as ſhews = 
that the labour is impeded by ſome obſtas 
cle that it is the duty of the aſſiſtant to re- 
move: ſuch as thoſe ariſing from the di- 
miniſhed capacity, or unnatural” ſhape of 
che pelvis, or the perverſe poſition and pre. 
ſentation of the child. In theſe caſes we 
ſhould a@ in the fame manner a as when 
there : are 10 NS. a: wh 185 £ * n 


In opti; * patient mould be bl 
largely, unleſs in very delicate and impos 
veriſhed | habits, when that "evacuation = 
ſhould be omitted; but invariably, when it 
denn be effected, a ſharp ſtimulating clyſter | 
ſhould be injected, to empty che OV 
and we ſhould then have immediate re. 
dourſe to opium, Of this a grain, or | 
twenty drops of the tincture, ſhould be 
given every hour or two for three or four 
times; by this means the os uteri will ge, 
nerally be found to be relaxed, and if the 
Avis is of proper dimenſions, the child 
ng e will 


= CW? 
wilt be expelled 3 the convulſions acting as 
pains; or at the leaſts the child will be 


thruſt down low enough to be taken _ 
of with the 1 or lever. 


In preternatural dee „ or 57" 
the pelvis is diſtorted, or too ſmall, the 
ſame methods muſt be purſued to effect 
the delivery, as when convulſions are not 
-preſent. To attempt artificial delivery in 
any early ſtage of the labour, under theſe 
eircumſtances, and before the os uteri is 
completely dilated, would be not only ſu- 
Perfluous, but miſchievous: beſides there 
is little probability that we ſhould be able 
to ſueceed in effecting our purpoſe; as the 
ſtrong and ſudden motion of the body of 
the woman during the fits, which would 
be excited and increaſed by handling the 
os uteri, would be ſuffcient to "RO: all 
our exertions. 


* 


| "On the W of uterine hemorrhage, 
* partu, practitioners are more divi- 
"ek: I ſhall give my nien e 


* has! ea left by & te n ace ry ited. 
writers ON LINE: ſubject. 1 e 0 


vY 
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Ak Pare firſt. 8 as i 
of turning. in this accident. There are no 
traces indeed of this doctrine to be found 


13 in his works, but his pupil, Guillimeau®; 5 


acknowledges that he learned the art of 
turning, in caſes of flooding, from his maſ.. 
ter, Paré, by which he r preſerved zany | 
lives, that muſt otherwiſe have been loſt ; 
and this was adopted and continued to be. 
the general practice for many years: ſtill 
ſubject to the diſcretion of the operator, 
Who delayed the delivery, or even leſt it 


entirely to nature, W that v was s thought | 
moſt Fl. ol e 167 net wy 


Ma + ants e ] 
of this kind. When, the os uteri Was: Tt 


* dee db 8 1 5 Guillimean- 8 Treatl FR 
la Groſſeſſe et Accouchmens des Femmes, p. 128. 

+ See the index to his ſecond volume, under the 
article Tem de la Sang de x emme Groſſe, 


little 


little dilated on his Py — oma; 
if ſhe was not ſo much exhauſted as to 
give reaſon to fear almoſt immediate death, 
he ordered a clyſter to be injected and en- 
jvined the moſt perfect reſt and quiet, to 
give time for the Parts to become more 
pliant and ſupple, before he attempted to 
deliver; or where there appeared a diſpoſi. 
tion to Hboür, he opened the membranes 
aſſiſted in dilating the os uteri, by 
which means uterine contractioni were ex- 
cited and encouraged, and the child was 
allowed to come in its natural poſture.— 
4.* He was called to a woman, he fays; 
*+:-who/ had been flooding” twenty-four 
1 Hours, and was now ſo reduced that her 
Hife appeared in danger, but as ſhe had 
++ ſome light pains, he directed the mid- 
wife to open the membranes, in order 
drag down with it, and farther ſeparate 
the placenta, which being done, the la- 
%; dour went on ee and the wo- 


| * Val No. | 
9 9 2 1 : 
211 ; „ d man 
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t bad 1 „ 

* N eee 1 diffe- 
rent this duct. | from che poldivedinathiog 
of our author, to have recourſe to arti- 
46 eee im Nec ia EAV upon the firſi 
4 attack, and long before danger is in- 
"86 1 which, Mau CCA) ohſerves : 
in ſome: caſes cannot be done  withoi af 
i _ nn imminent danger. tans; 
| 9 88737 þ 211 beokt 
E 1 ſhall br ee fr ie \ farther | 
or - references. from. abe alien 


conſidered as a r Ain, pr actiee 
until the time of Puaos. That enlightenedt 
and me practitioner, finding that 
labouring under this accittent, 
what the had: aſſiſted in the moſt cautious 
and prudent; manner, died ſoon after the 
operation of tuming and delivering bs 
child; and obſerving that in al caſes when - 
labour pains came on the flooding was dis 
a el; that 1 3 went 
ORD 12 PETE $42 n 2 


2 
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ſtrength of che pains i increaſed; 
he determined to try a middle method, and 
by piercing the peniſes! and evacuating 
the waters, to give the uterus an oppots 
tunity to contract and approach nearer to 
the body of the child; by this means 
the orifices through which the'blood con- 
tinued to be poured out were diminiſhed, 
and in a great meaſure cloſed, and the 
flooding abated or ſtopped. Pains were 
likewiſe by this means excited and ſtrength- 
enced, and the labour accelerated. The ob- 
taining theſe good effects was farther aſ- 
fiſted by dilating the os internum _ 
time to 8 his dagen. 213289 1 
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Theſe manœuvres 5 en „ 
th the moſt happy ſucceſs in all caſes, 
over the os uteri, in which caſes delivery 
is perhaps the only means of preſerving 
the life of the woman and child that can 
de depended upon; and this ſhould be per- 
formed as ſoon as the os uteri is ſufficiently 
ſoft and pliable to admit the hand to be 


if . 


7 
7 


roduce the uterus to tum nd child 
W great violence. I cannot help re- 
commending to our author to read the 
5 Memoir 1 ſur les Pertes de Sang“, from 


which I have extracted e epitome I have 
here 3 1 Mr. 


Rigby 8: Treatiſe. on 


„ It ae Bar 
that in all preternatur the 
child muſt be. turned i in the ſame manner 
aàãs when no flogding is preſent, except that 
the Sparation. ſhould. be. Lee more 
feet are brought into "x Vagina, e | 505 5 
ſometimes proper that the child ſhould be 
left in that ſituation for half an hour, or 
the labour left entirely to nature, in order 
to give the uterus time to contract gradually 
and cloſe the ws RO „ and 4 
diminiſh the hemorr Where uy 


. 1 
31 


9 Publiſhed. at the end at baus. Prags de. 
Accouchmens. 


4 
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* has 
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has been 3 with too much haſte, 
there is reaſon to fear that the uterus, re- 
laxed and weakened by the preceding diſ- 
| charge, has been incapable of nes al 
and thence continuing to pour out blood in 
_ - profuſe ſtream, lives have been loſt which 
| might with proper caution have been pre- 


S mellie, whoſe career of life was nearly | 
. finiſhed when this memoir of M. Puzos 
was firſt publiſhed, had adopted a method 
very ſimilar to it. He & relates fix caſes 
chat fell under his own direction; in all of 
which he contented himſelf with breaking 
the membranes, and aſſiſting in dilating 

the os uteri with his fingers. The women 

were all ſafely delivered with this aſſiſtance 

w only, and recovered. It is worth remark- 
ing that in three of theſe caſes, the placenta 
came down before the head of the child, 

and that in all ee as the waters were 


* vide Collection of Caſes and Obſervations = 
wude. Vol. I. P · . 


dit. 


| a It 


diſcharged, the flooding abated, and, « 
the head of the child „ ſopped. 
As the firſt of theſe caſes happened in the 
year 1735. the laſt in the year 1750, we 
muſt conſider this practice as the reſult of 
Smellie's ſagacity and genius; and although 
he had not examined ſo far into the prin· 
ciples as to draw any general rules or pre- 
cepts from them, yet it muſt be confeſſed 
he had made an advance towards a diſcovery 


ol chem. This does not detract from the 


merit of Puzos, who not only explains 
the principles upon which his doctrine was 


founded, but erected upon them a ſyſtem 


* practice, w Which Nears: aa, of i- 
provement. ; 
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Aſter this ample detail, little remains for 
me to add upon the ſubject, but that it is 
apparent that the ſame circumſtance which 
1 have mentioned as affording the only cer- 
tain rule, directing us when to. afſiſt, of 
when to refrain in laborious parturition, is 
likewiſe to be our An ee ene 


1 3 "the | 


E 1]. 
che os uteri continues hard, rigid, and un- 
yielding, we muſt labour by every poſſible 
means, by adminiſtering elyſters, cooling 
purges, mineral acids, and other ſtyptics 
and opiates, aſſiſted by the moſt perfect 
reſt and proper nouriſhment, to appeaſe the 
| hurry of the circulation and check the dif. 
charge, until a different ſtate of the os in- 
ternum is induced, and uterine contractions 
or pains are at length excited. Theſe never 
fail to come on, in a longer or ſhorter ſpace 
of time, dependent I believe principally 
upon the greatneſs of the diſcharge, or up- 


on tlie larger or ſmaller portion of 50 2 8 5 
centa en happens to be . 5 


51 "Ay 3 


When thin 8 are mth at this Nate, it 
muſt be left to the diſcretion of the prac- 
titioner, whether to turn the child and de- 
liver the woman im mediately, „in the flow 
and cautious manner I have before recom- 
' mended, or ſimply to break the membranes, 
and aſſiſt in dilating the os uteri; in order 
to expedite the birth in the natural poſture. 
'T he 3 as it wil vary be found to 

be 


1. 149: 1 
be ſofficient; ſo it will nearly always prove 
the ſafeſt and the eaſieſt method. But 
when the placenta is attached over the os 
uteri, notwithſtanding the fortunate termi- | 
nation of three of the caſes mentioned by 
Smellie, and ſome ſimilar caſes that I, and, 
1 ſuppoſe, almoſt every practitioner muſt 
have been witneſs to, I ſhould think it my 
duty to have recourſe to artificial delivery, 


as ſoon as the parts were 1 for that | 
e 


From this view of the practice in uterine 
hemorrhage, recommended by authors of 
the firſt rank in the profeſſion of midwifery, 
and from ſuch obſervations as I have occa- 
ſionally interſperſed, the reader will ſee how 
little reaſon the eſſay writer had to affirm, 
that in all caſes of hemorrhages happen- 
ing, durante partu, the neceſſity of im- 
* mediate delivery is univerſally acknow- 
ledged and admitted as an invariable rule 
_— practice,” as, on the contrary, it is 
found to be in ſome caſes abſolutely im- 


practicable, and in almoſt all _ im- 
e - 


Ll 
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proper, or even dangerous. I ſhall here 
| conclude my remarks on this ſubject, and 
proceed to examine the author's diſcourſe 
on the comparatiye yalue « of the f. pepe and 
lever. oy 


In Dr. OsBorN's Fourth Eſſay the Subject 
of laborious and difficult Parturition is 
continued, and a comparative Fiew is 
given of t the Unility al 1 F La of rhe For- 
cep and Lever. 


\ 


IN. entering on thi ; ſubject, it FRI proper \ 
to lay before the reader ſome paſſages from 
the preface to the eſſays, in which the au- 

thor aſſigns his reaſon for making an eſti- 
mate of the utility and value of the inſtru- 
ments in queſtion, . 

„Before I 8 farther, he ſays, 
it may not be either improper or im- 
pertinent to point out the reaſons why I 
*« conſider myſelf perſonally called upon, 
** at this time, to make this comparative 
inquiry, and how, and why, I feel my- 
ſelf e intereſted in the diſcuſ- 
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ſion, a bound to give an e 4 
ens Ow on the 9 


wh 'T is very ial 1 that Dr. Den- 


man and myſelf publicly taught mid- 
wifery together, in this city, for many 
years; and although we were not pledg- 
ed to ſupport the ſame opinion on any 


ſubject, yet it would have been prepoſ- 


terous to read lectures together in the 
ſame ſchool, if we had not agreed in 


the great and fundamental principles of 
practice; and in no one principle, (I 


always thought) did our opinions more 


exactly correſpond, than in preferring 
the forceps to the vectis, in every caſe 


of difficulty which might actually re- 


quire either the one or the other of thoſe 


inſtruments. - Our opinion was founded 


partly on theory, but confirmed by feveral 
_ Inſtances of extreme injury done by the 


46 


vectis, in the hands of able and expe- 
rienced men, who were. likewiſe much 


„in the habit of uſing that inſtrument. 


"ee Was 5 therefore both aſtoniſhed and mor- 


1050 . 5 n tified 


* 1 * 
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10 tified at reading- my old friend and: bY 
4 league? 's account of the vectis particu- | 
„ larly where he expreſſes his decided opi- 
nion in the following unequivocal man- 

ner: That the vectis prudently uſed; is in 
«every caſe an- equally ſafe and efficacious 
«. inſtrument with the forceps, and a better 
M65 adapted inſtrument in many caſes which . 
4 occur in praflice, I was aſtoniſhed, be- 


«cauſe this declaration was a direct dere- 85 
liction of the opinions which he for- 


„ merly held of the doctrine which he 


always taught, and the practice which 


he had followed for many years. I was 5 
mortified, becauſe, unleſs I diſavowed 
„them, I knew I ſhould be implicated in 
the opinions by all thoſe practitioners 


«« who had formerly been inſtructed by u 


together, or who knew-of our connec- 
tion in lectures. But I was the more 
particularly mortified, becauſe, as far as 


% Dr. Denman's authority extended, and 


the reputation which he has deſervedly 
acquired as a practitioner, an author, 
6 and a teacher, would render that in- 


fluence 


- 


FF: Siznce bock conſiderable anc 
it would tend to eſtabliſh the preference 
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frequent, by ſhortening the duration of 
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plication may be ſo injurious, | 


rot 3: 


extenſive ; 


+, of the vectis, and promote the general 
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and (I think) miſchievous uſe of that 
inſtrument, eſpecially among women in 


the more humble ſituations, or even in 
the middle ranks of life, The vectis is 
an inſtrument which may be ſo eaſily 
85 and ſo ſecretly applied, the temptation | 


46 


s unneceſſary uſe among patients of 
the above deſcription ſo great and ſo 


the labour to the patient, and of the at- 
tendance to the practitioner, and its ap- 5 


«+ often ſo dangerous, that I feel myſelf 
eſpecially called upon to oppoſe its in- 
troduction into general uſe, to point out 


its inconveniences, and to guard againſt 
its dangers; and. in caſes therefore of 


ſuch difficulty as indiſpenſably to re- 
-quire the uſe of inſtruments, to demon- 

| ſtrate, upon principle, the decided pre- 
ference of the forceps in efficacy and 


_ het to mother 2 child. 
From 
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From this declaration, the reader; uss: 


quainted with the London practice, ma 
be inclined to imagine that Doctor Denman 
ſtands almoft ſingle in his preſent opinion 
of the lever, or that its uſe is confined to 
a very few perſons ; ; but this is far from 
being the caſe. The firſt lever I remem- 
ber to have ſeen, was one uſed by Dr. Ford, "op 
about twenty years ago, and I then lear . 
that there were many other practitioners in 
town who conſtantly ſubſtituted it for the 
forceps. I had ſoon an opportunity of 
trying it, and found it ſv eaſy in its appli- 
cation, and ſo certain in its effect, that 1 
ſcarce ever after made uſe of any thing elſe, 
And on conyerſing ſince, at various times, 
with my brethren in the profeſſion, I found 
almoſt all of them entertaining the ſame 
opinion concerning it; and unanimous ii 


declaring their ignorance of what thoſe de- 


plorable accidents were, occaſioned by 
** the uſe of the lever, even in the hands 
of able and experienced men, » which the 
Doctor ſo pathetically laments ; they never 
"eng g met with any accident of material 


caaſe. 


4 n 
He 3 that could fairly be attributed 


to that inſtrument. After ſaying this, the 


reader will learn with ſurpriſe, that the 


eſſay writer is actually acquainted — 
moſt of the gentlemen I allude to, knows 


their general preference of the lever, and that 
ſome of them, after having been inſtructed 


in the management of the forceps, and 
| having uſed them excluſively for many 


| youre, haue wing were and ado pted 


Of what importance can it be to ſur- 


geons, what the name of the inſtrument is 


with which they are to perform an opera- 
tion? they will naturally incline to that 
which can be handled with the greateſt 


eaſe, and which ſeems beſt adapted to their 


purpoſe. ' They are bound by every tie of 


honour, humanity, and intereſt, to perform 


their buſineſs in the eaſieſt, ſafeſt, and moſt 
advantageous way that is poſſible for their 


0 patients. Is it credible, therefore, that a 
ei of the een in Lenden, 


and 


\ 


| it - 7 1. 
and many of them in the 


= moſt teſpect⸗ le 
line of buſineſs, ſhould have wantonly Tas 
 crificed all theſe' great and powerful mo- 
tives, or that they ſhould have abandone 
the forceps and adopted the lever from any 
other motive than a conviction of its ſu- 
perior utility? Is it not more probable, that 
the author of theſe eſſays, having beſtowed 
a great deal of time ard pains in giving 
the bweßr the higheſt degree of perfe 
they are capable of, as he imagined; Thould | 
feel himſelf concerned at finding that another 
inſtrument had uſurped its place; and that. 
his improved forceps, the labour of years, 5 
were in danger of being confined almoſt 
within the limits of his own ſchool 7 2 
without doubt, was ſufficiently nortifying, 
and might be allowed to rouſe the ipleen 
of a philoſopher. But it ſeems hardly 
conſiſtent with ſound morality. to proſcribe 
an inſtrument which, upon the beſt autho- 
rity, upon the united teſtimony of many 
men of judgement and experience, is de- 
clared to be a ſafe and powerful auxiliarx 
in one of the moſt grievous calanſities that 
„ 6 a nn 


* 


ve — Meaning more juſtly, that the ſhap 


prove. the ſuperiority of the forceps, and 
think 1 ſhall be able, from the author's ac. 
count of the qualities requiſite to the per- 
N ion of that inſtrument, to prove the 
very ee to ge: he i imagines: he by” 


kb: * 55 which wil con · 


or form of the human pelvis: is ſuch, and 
the variety both e e ene a 
viſes and fetal ſkulls is ſo conſiderable, as 
to tender it extremely difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, chat any one pair of forceps, how- 


ever anificiaily or exquiſitely contrived, can | 


be competent to deliver in all caſes; or upon 

f al Aw In this e the reader 5 
xequiſite to the ee ok . eee 
And hence we ſhall arri ve at the cauſe, why 
* ee have IO ſo. many altera- 


tions, . 


1 The - od . do we Colon ſeftion of : 
this N with giving a ſhort account of the 
; xecies of vectes, or levers; with their 
Mato ay but as he neither ſeems to have 
been influenced himſelf, in preferring the for- 
eeps, by any of che arguments here mentioned. 1 
and it would beſides require a long proceſs, 

and the ſolution of many problems, before 
we ſhould be able to demonſtrate the thi. 

periority of one inſtrum over the other, 


if it could be done at all, (which I ſuſpek 


it could not be, as the only reſult would be 
the quantity of power each ſpecies of lever 


|  Poſſeſſed, and not the ſafety with which 


| _ Wn be e ) 1 ee, 


* e at of 9 ke | 
examining, Mr. Rawlinſon, an ingenious, fargees 
of Oxford, has invented a pair of forceps, whieh 
he thinks far ſuperior to Dt. Oſborn's, in which 
latter gag oy, | he has 1 out _— _ % 
material defects, og od rms 


Ss 


„ it 160 2” 
1 n of his argument, and proceed to 
fp. his. account of the force 8, With 
the method of applying them, and the 
3 caſes in which they may be uſed effica- 
cCiouſly, and ſhall then examine his account 
of the ern And; Bis i bjectiangok to 1 in- 
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# 1 — goiog; e over een part 15 his 0 1 
cannot help once more eee the ſtrong 
expreſſions: he makes uſe of to ſhew the 
perfect ſtate of debility to which he ex- 
pects the woman ſhould be reduced befom 
he begins his operation. After ſtating that 
the cauſes of- the detention of the head is 
its diſproportioned bulk, or wrong poſition 
an the pelvis, and that there is an entire 
1 ceſſation of the pains by which it might 
„ have been farther diminiſhed, and at 
40 length expelled, he goes on to ſay, 
chat the firſt office of the forceps is to lef- 
ſen the volume of the head with ſafety to 
the child; the ſecond. to extract the child, 
| when the head is thus Ielſened,s without 


4 # 1 injury | 
. { 3 4 1 a | 


= — mn 
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other.” - 266 For it muſt be 

«. obvious,” he adds, that however leſ- 
« ſened the head may be by compreſſion, 
F the expu de powers are extinguiſhed; = 
an extracting force muſt be ſubſtituted 
Mr a, of — the woman would 
ered, even though the 
| dd wee ever m leſſened in 
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From this argument it is 
the woman. is ſup 
the loweſt » ſtate of inertion or debility 3 © 
- ince in caſes. where the Peer and | 
pains 2 have been conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, or even entirely ceaſed, before wwe 
leſſening the head of the! child, and thence _- 
diminiſhing the preſſure ions 1 45 
the pains 0 
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1 in its expylſions The ſame 


3 if * e ot h 0 
long. On moving the head of the child 


Lich . beeilt 
the operation: the reaſon: is, that by t: 


ie poſition in Which ĩt 


off preſſure, tho cauſe af the torpid and 
paralytic tate of the woman, the ſpring or 


_- elaſticity of the fibres will be n 


orca, and 


they will act again with freſh vigour. I 
' known cafes where, after a n 


dchil ity, and bern incapable of the, ſroalleſt 
exertion' for ſeveral hours; — 


head of che child with the k lever, che f | 
of a quarter of an ir 


"lj a little time revived, and nts been 


_ vieT 
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55 0 that gives me mort ſe- 
. rious alarm for the ſafety of the woman, 
than to find her incapable of exertion after 
che head of the child has been remove 
from the ſituation in which it had x remained 
| fixed for many hours; and yet ſuch muſt 
| conſtantly be the caſe if we follow the di- 
+ rections given by this author. But this 
complete inertion, this abſolute ſtate of de- 
bility, was neceſſary, that the forceps m 

not be defrauded of their due honour, | 
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« * To effect cheſe tro great 

«+ purpoſes, of leſſening the volume of the 
head and then extracting it, the author 
pe, perhaps there never was an 
ment invented more ingenio 
forceps in the original contriv 
* ſimple in the ſtructure, ren, 
or more capable to overcome every po-. 
: an deere to aue oy bene 


1 


2 eib. injury, either to msber! {or 
child: I am not afraid of aſſerting; that, 


« if applied with ordinary {kill and aten - 
tion, it is infallible in its effect, in every 
1 poſſible degree of diffic ulty, from the 
2 lighteſt to the greateſt, if the child's 
head is only in ſuch a poſition as to be 


. Nee pomp of the inſtrument,” 1 


ſhadow. of an argument to ſupport. it, 1 


will endeavour, by bringing it to the teſt 


of a and OE to find on whe 
, Soil it is Ton + V 
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nf the fele fo PUR was a Ces 405 | 
or cylinder, the mouth or entrance into it 


being formed of a ſoft yielding ſubſtance, 
capable of conſiderable diſtention, there 
would be no doubt of the abſolute p power 


of the forceps in extracting any ſubſtance 


confined or ſticking in any part of it that 
lay within its reach; but tlie pelvis being 
- of an irregular figure, a conſiderable angle 
being. _— _—_ its center or middle, 
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which 
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WO divides. it into two chamnbers* or | 


cavities, ' it muſt be evidently, impoſlible, _ 
or at the leaſt extremely difficult, to paſs a 
pair of forceps beyond the firſt chamber, 

or the part where it begins to be reflected. 

Here, therefore, is a boundary ſet by na- 
ture to the power of the forceps; to over- 
| come this, and t to qual fy them, to paſs this 
ſtrait; and to act in the upper cavity TY 


has excited. the labour of many of the moſt 
ingenious practitioners in midwifery, from 


the, firſt; inyention of the forceps tc 
time: for 


the forceps to: take hold of the head of the 


child while the largeſt part of it Was de- | 


tained aboye the brim. of the pelvis, es a 
great defect in the inſtrument, rendering 


in a great meaſure uſeleſs; as after che — 


has. paſſed. the brim, and deſcended. into 
the little pelvis or lower cavity, the dangen 
and difficulty are nearly over. But their 
endeavours have not been crowned: with 
ſucceſs; and the reader, acquainted with | 


the anatomy of the parts, will readily agree 
_ it is ſhould * d 


hey faw. that this inability in 
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with am inſtrument of this kind: as be. 
ſides the angle I have mentioned, which 
occafions a great variation in the axis of 
the pelvis, there are ſeveral confiderable in- 
equalities in the furface of the little pelvis, 
by which the difficulty is very much in- 
ereaſed. To this we may add the great 
variety both in the figure and ſize of the 
pelvis in different women, and in the ſhape 
to demand as great a variety in the form 
and ſtructure of the inſtrument, This will 
account for the numerous changes the for- 
ceps have undergone fince their firſt inven- 
tion; and new attempts to improve them 
muſt for ever be making, while we con-- 
tinue to expect from them more than it is 
poſſible for inſtruments of the kind to per- 
form. Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of 

the injunction given by all late writers on 
the ſubject, not to attempt to deliver with 
the forceps until the head has paſſed the 

brim. of the pelvis ; which does not ariſe 
from an opinion that it would be improper 
or ns" to the woman to deliver her 
| until 
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until the bead had deſeended to that point 1 
they knew that in caſes of diſtorted pelvis, 
where the head could not poſſibly” be thruſt 
down ſo low by the pains, women were {6 
far from being injured, that they wete'much 
benefited by early delivery; provided the | 
operation was not begun until the os uteri 
was completely dilated. But it originated 
in a conſciouſneſs of the impoſſibility of 
extracting the child with the f orceps before 
that period, without doing Very: great vio- 
lence, perhaps irrettievable injury, to the 
woman. Our author, without well conſi- 
dering the principle upon which the i injunc- 5 
tion was founded, enforces it more rigo- | 
rouſly than any of his predeceffors, and 
yet, in direct violation of his own doctrine, 
labours, by varying the curves, and other- 
wife altering the figure of the forceps, to 
enable them to perform what | be OE 
CH us at; to r 155 


That 1 have not cited the detect 40 
the forceps, and that the circumſtances I 
have mentioned do actually operate as im- 

pediments 


N = e 


pedime 


V Wb. } 
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ats to their action, the author ac- 
knowledges „ although he ſeems to hope 
ien. Ny. a Praia. if not al- 
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he fays, * as ert indrumegt of this kind 


7 [ah not. equally good, it is obvious, that 


— 


6 upon; the. accuracy” of its : pair g e, 
in length and breadth; ſo as to be beſt 
adapted to the complex ſhape, of the 
| mather's pelvis, and the child's head, 
that the outer or convex. tide may. EX= 
* aQly correſpond with: the, concave pel- 


vis; and that the inner or concave ſur- 


face. of the. inſtrument may be as ex- 
; ar adapted. to, the: convexity, of the 5 


„ 


- be ſo. ke a as ; neathet. to gay any 
external mark of their application upon 
the integuments without, or do the 


ſmalleſt injury to the cerebrum within. 


With e to the age it PRE to 
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. TY 
be ſo 1 as that not only the TY 
convexity of the branches ſhould; be 
exactly ſuited to the concavity of the 
bony pelvis, but both in ſhape and fize 
they ſhould be ſo conſtructed, that, by 
ordinary ſkill and attention, they may 
be uſed with tolerable facility, and that, 
without the ſmalleſt poſſible injury to 
the ſoft parts within the vagina, either 


in their firſt introduction, or their ſub- 
ſequent application, and without the 


Mighteſt laceration of the perinæum, in 
the final extraction of the child's: head. 
To perfect the inſtrument, that we may 


attend to the complexity of the ſhape of 
the pelvis and the ſoft parts, but with a 
particular reference to the different di- 
rection or axis of the vagina and pelvis, 


it becomes neceſſary to give a light cur- 


vature or convexity. to the edge of the 
blades, that they may be the more eaſily 
and readi] y introduced, and properly ap- 
plied, and more exactly adapted to the 


concave ſacrum, that thereby the pur- 
chaſe or hold may he: more certainly 'ſe- 
| che, 


% eured, ſo that ben + they 


0 may never ſlip from the Wa "Of even 
Tm thift ore IIs | 9 


oo 6 To Sas": he cad e * to 

* convey a perfect idea of the inſtrument 
„Which I would recommend in preference 
to all others; the annexed plate is added, 
% which is an exact delineation of one 
blade; and the inftrument may be had, 
according to my exact directions, either 

of Mr. Savigny, in Pall Mall, or of 


Mr. meg; in Great "Wiridedill | 
42 . 3 
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Wy After this very exact account of the pro- 

perties required in the forceps, which the 
reader will readily fee are impoſſible to be 
attained, the author in the remaining twenty 


1 pages of this ſection, proceeds to lay down 


rules neceffary to be obſerved in the intro- 
duction and uſe of them. * Theſe rules, 


| * Eflays, pP. 11. 
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15 t theref ore eaſy to remember, ple 
« in prineiple and practice, and therefore 
_ « eaſy to underſtand and perform,” have 
| been repeated by almoſt every profeſſor in 
midwifery for theſe forty years paſt; and 
yet, by a ſtrange fatality, ſeem, if we may 
| believe our author, to be even at this time 
very far from being generally underſtood, 
even by thoſe who dae my mid nens 
an een Rudy. 


- «4 The een of age to the axis 
«of the pelvis, in the introduction of 
« the blades of the forceps,” he obferves, 
4% js ſo obvious, and ſo well underſtood i in 
theory, and ſo demonſtrable on the ma- 
„ chine, that it ſhould ſeem a work of 
9 ſupererrogation even to mention it, much 
« jeſs to preſs it fo cloſe to the attention 
of the Practitioner; but it is ſo very im- 
portant, and fo many inflanees have ot. 

* curred within my own knowledge, where 
" 15 has wer eimer Fee, or not iner. 
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opinion, it CE urged; too firongly, 
or repeated too often. Beſides, i in many 


late authors , we find it a very general | 


complaint, and a very ſtrong objection 
to the uſe of the forceps, that they are 


very apt to flip, and diſappoint the cx- 
4 pectation of the practitioner. I. have 


been induced to be thus particular in my 
directions relating to this point, and 
thus earneſt in my recommendation of 
attending to them, becauſe I am pet- 
ſuaded, that if ſtrictly obſeryed; t 
forceps never will or can ſlip; the 3 

ration muſt infallibly ſucceed ; the child 
muſt be both ey, ad e * 


| tracte 


| The acer. —_ neceſſuily. be 7 


with the contradictions that appear in theſe 
two paragraphs. ** The rules for uſing 
the forceps are few, and eaſy to be re- 
L membered ; ſimple, and caſy to be un- 
i derſtood and performed; and yet many 
Ne _ eure within the author's 
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one 


LD 
knowled ge where theſe rules have been 
either forgotten, not underſtood, or wholly 
« neglected.” Many authors alſo, who cer- 
tainly ought to be well informed, as they 
preſume to teach others, have complained 
that the forceps are apt to ſlip: and this 
muſt always be the caſe, as long as they 
endeavour, with one pair of forceps, to 
deliver in all the variety of circumſtances 
that occur: for it is evidently impoſſible 
that any one pair of forceps can be made 
„that ſhall be ſo adapted to the complex 
« ſhape of the mother's pelvis and the 
4 child's head, as to ſuit all the varieties 
in fize and ſhape, that occur in practice; 
and yet this our author conſiders as neceſ- 
= to the reer of the inſtrument. 
II the . I have hire ahead 2 
are juſt, I ſhall then be allowed to have 
proved, that the true and legitimate uſe of 
the forceps is limited to extracting the 
child after its head' has paſſed the brim of 
the pelvis, and is lodged | in the lower 
ene or little pelvis. And t to t | 


. 1 


has . Smellie, Den- 
man, and all the moſt intelligent writers 
on the ſubject, and finally by our author 
himſelf. But for this purpoſe very little 
apparatus is wanting, and the forceps origi- 

nally invented by the Chamberlens, as de- 
ſcribed by Palfin, and delineated in the 
| ſecond Volume of Heiſter's Surgery *, ſeems 
to be of the exact fize and form that is 

required, and nearly adequate to all the 
purpoſes for which ſuch an inſtrument can 
or ought to be employed. The ſhape of 
theſe has undergone ſome alterations, but 

_ * Heiſter ſays, the firſt idea of this inſtrument 
was communicated to him by a friend of Palfin's; 
that he tried to deliver with it by tying the . 
together, after having introduced the two blades 


one on each ſide the head of the child, but without 
ſuceeſs; he afterwards invented a moveable hinge, 
or joint, but ſtill without obtaining the propoſed 
advantage, quod ſi enim, he ſays, caput 
„ blande eis comprimitur · foetus. adeo incluſus non 
*« ſequitur, ſi nimis fortiter, periculum eſt ne caput 
* tenerum comminuatur.” Inſtit. Chirurg. Pare 
II. p. 1046, From which it is evident that Heiſter 
r | On _ attempted 
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che principal improvement that has been 
made in them conſiſts in having invented, 
and given to them a proper and convenient 
joint; for which we are indebted to Smel- 

lie. All the alterations therefore that haye 
been ſince made, the different curves _—_ . 
have been given them, even the ſinal im- 
Wan *. our n are nugat bei oo 


fetallins who ile n e 5 4 
als of this inſtrument as well as any 
man living, after trying a variety of forms; 
at length recommends a pair of ſhort for- 
* *, of the plaineſt and ſimpleſt ſtruc- 
ture that could be contrived, as the moſt 


ae e to e with the 1 1 OY 
baſis of the ſkull of the child had entirely freed the 
| brim of the pelvis. It is obſervable, as our authot 
acknowledges, the fame complaint continues to be 
made to this day. If the forceps are uſed before 
the child has deſcended ſufficiently low into 'the 
pelvis, they will either flip, or ſuch a degeg of | 
force, muſt be applied, as will 0 much Len 
and injure the head. 


* Treatiſe of the Theory and Pracuee of Mid- 
re p. 258. 


gene- 


„ 
generally uſeful; and theſe, every one muſt 
ſee, can only anſwer the purpoſe of ex- 
tracting the head from the little pelvis, 
which I have fixed as the ſole and ultimate 
uſe of this inſtrument. If theſe ſhould be 
generally adopted, then all the difficulty of 
introducing and extracting with the forceps, 

which has been ſo much and ſo frequently 

complained of, which this author thinks 
eſſential to a perfect inſtrument, but which 
every other perſon will call a derogation 

from its excellence, will vaniſh ; and we 

| ſhall no more be told, that .as well 
might one expect to be able to put to- 
«© gether the movements of a watch, or 
arrange any other nice piece of mecha- 
«niſm, or to be able to play upon a mu- 
; ical inſtrument, by written directions 
«« only, without practice, as to be able to 
apply the forceps ſafely or effectually by 
the 'moſt accurate verbal deſcription.” 
On the contrary, it will be found to be a 
plain, * operation, not requiring ** 
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extraord my talents or abilities tõ compre- 
hend it, but intelligible to the moſt mode- 
rate capacity, and not only communicable 
by written, * even WY con MAG IE 


1 
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"The pe me the fad ſeions 6f 
this eſſay with obſerving, *** that. it ſeems 

extremely probable that the vectis, or 
« ſimple lever, was employed in laborious 
« of difficult labours before the more com- 
e plicated lever, or forceps, was had re- 
courſe to in ſuch caſes; for comparing 
« the ſituation of the child's head in the 
cavity of the pelvis with difficulties of 
a fimilar nature, which muſt have oc- 
** curred to every man's obſervation, ſuch 
as the removing impediments of great 

veight by the common lever, it was 
hardly poſſible not to apply ſuch obſer- 
vations to the exactly ſimilar ſituation 
18 of the child in the living woman, and to 


Eſſays, p. 115. 
* * endea- 


U 178 1 


by endeavour to effect that relief by. thoſe 
very means which were known. to be 
5 effectual on inanimate matter.“ he 
meaning of which is, if I comprehend the 
author right, that men obſerving the facility 
with which great maſſes were removed or 
dug up with the fimple lever, that is, with 
the pickaxe or ſpade, he thinks it extremely 
likely that they ſhould endeavour to remove, 
that is, dig out, the head of a child, when 
firmly impacted in the pelvis, from the 
8 wee by a der nnn 5 
9958 this very improbable fuppoſitio 
the author goes. on arguing, and at length 
aſſuming it for a fact, draws his conclu- 
ſion or demonſtration, as he chuſes to call 
it, of the ſuperiority of the forceps. — 
% It is probable too, he adds, that 
++ the ſimple lever was diſcarded, and the 
forceps ſubſtituted in its ſtead. But as 
'* it is impoſſible to believe that any man 
* 1955 common — would — . 


I |; 
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pe « Ela, f p. 116, 


40 ſimpler, 


*. 


Ef © 
« ſimpler, the eaſier, and more efficacious- 
_ «©. jnſtrument for one leſs ſimple and effi- 
« cacious, and the ſimple vectis having 
been diſcarded 'in favour of the forceps, 
4 the fact itſelf is a complete dees 5 
of the EY 1 che , Pc 3] 

"| Aditi this argument in its ful 1 
che reverſe of this concluſion would be 
evident; for as the author's colleague®, (and 
[ have ſhewn that many other gentlemen 
are of the ſame opinion) who for many 
years uſed and. recommended the forceps, 
has now given his teſtimony in favour of 
the ſuperior utility of the lever; and as 
it is impoſſible to believe that they 

| *. would diſcard the eaſier and more effi- 
** cacious munen for one leſs eaſy and 
efficacious; it neceſſarily follows, that 
the inſtrument now adopted + thewn, that 
is, the lever, muſt 25 the denn e 


But as the We * hi 8 
of the lever ſo obvious and eaſy, how came 


* . page 1 63 of this . . 
2 14 


. 


it b pat. it may be ted 5 chat it n was 
n PAs 05 wal firſt intimation bl an 
inſtrument of that kind being uſed; that I 
ean find; is of no earlier date than the latter 
end of the laſt century *; whereas we know 
that the forceps have been uſed for many 
| . 20 4 15 A vice una + , whom Freind kiten 
| oof ot FEY 7 : + CW. "3 of E779 £44 5 br N 
. eee la Was e ala 

Chamberlens, is the firſt perſon who is known to 
have uſed the lever, which was kept aiſeeret j in his 
family near fourſcore years, The property in it 
was at length purchaſed by De Viſcher and Vande- 
poll, two Dutch phyſician, who publiſhed an ac- 
krount of it, originally in the Duteh language, in 
the year 1753. Their memoir was tranſlated by 
M. Preville into F rench, and annexed to his edi- 
tion of the works of Smellie, in the year 1754; 


7 and this was the firſt account that was ork to the 
| public of the: lever. un 3 75 14444 49 + $404 Wn TE 


+ In the chapter 4. regimine ejus, cujus partus 

fit difficilis cauſa magnitudinis fœtus, he ſays, Li- 
get fœtum cum margine panni, et trahat eum, quod 
B illud non confert, adminiſtrentur forcipes, et ex- 
trahatur cum eis. Si vero non confert illud, ex- 
trahatur cum inciſione, ſecundum quod facile fit, 
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bens dhe year nine Hundeed: aud ate 
ſpeaks of them as of an inſtrumen 1 
known, and frequently wy in his r 
Albucaſis* has left deſcriptions and draw 
ings of different kinds of them, which 
Rin NI Mc ne, * 
's „ TROY - oy 
lt is bene FS) e 1550 polen at, r 
at leaſt thoſe deſcribed by the two latter 
writers, had fixed joints, and were armed 
with teeth, and could therefore be only 
uſed in extracting children that were dead, 
after their heads were cruſhed or opened; 
bur no one can ou dat they ſu ggekied 


42 17% 7 „ n 44 
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et e eee Poa HC 5 Wierer, Cas, 
non Medicine, lib. 3, p. 932. 1 


It is remarkable that Avicenna makes a Eine. 
tion. between the forceps and the inſtruments that” 
were uſed to extract dead children; whence it 


4, 


would ſeem that they were in poſſeſſion of an in- 


ſtrument ſomething fimilar to the forceps we now, 
uſe: at the leaſt it was ſome contrixance , th whi cl 
- the children were not liable to be materially hurt. 


j ng 
* Methodus Medendi, Ke. "Albucalis, iß s, 524 
p. 129, &c. — ey if 1 . 1 . 1 2 
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| . iges of thei pl in moveable. 
blades that are now uſed. And if the au- 
that reaſon and argument here coincide 
with hiſtorical fact; and the hand- with 
which he held his pen would have taught 
him that men had always before them the 
model of a pair of forceps, the uſe of 
which muſt have been much more familiar 
to them than that of the ſimple lever. In 
truth, the mouth, or even the paw of al- 
moſt every animal we ſee, the beaks of 
birds, the claw of the crab or lobſter, all 
ſuggeſt the idea of graſping any ſubſtance 
between two pieces of wood or metal, and 
drawings it to us. But as an inſtrument 
of that kind was difficult to make, and 
could not well be fabricated until men had 
attàined ſome perfection in mechanical 
knowledge, the hook, or a piece of bended 
metal, as eaſier in its conſtruction, was 
firſt uſed. But the method of uſing the 
hook as well as of the forceps being by 
: ſimple traction, required no mathematical 
or e principles to be firſt leamed 
me e 


; — 


8 5 i thi: 1 


to POT it Fs as the uſe. of the 
ſimple lever ſeems to require.  Agreeably 4 
to this idea we ſhall find the earlieſt Wri-_ 
ters, when treating: on the ſubject of. mid- 
wifery, ſpeaking of extracting dead chil- 
dren with hooks. Hippoerates“, and after 
him Celſus , have given particular accounts 
of the method of uſing. theſe inſtruments, 
and of the care neceſſary to avoid tearing 5 
or injuring the woman with them. The __ 
forceps next ſucceeded, and then, as more 5 
difficult of invention, as requiring a more 
55 ghtened and cultivated ee ings to 

* Cs, 3 ee eee = | „ 
confringat (vlaggos dicitur) comminutio, et oſſicula 
per oſſium volſella extrahito, aut unc attractorio 
ad claviculam uti firmiter adhereat immiſſo, 'non 
confeſlim, fed paulatim remittendo et rurſus adur- 
gendo, extrahito. Hip. pen om. e lib. . 
de Morbis Mul. p. S . 
Here pincers or forceps are mentioned as ; well a as. 
the hook, Tn pp e ; 

.+4$ ae proximum 8 We debet un uncus, — a 
2 autem dextra manus uncum; finiſtra, intus 


poſita, infantem ipſum, ſimulque TOs eum de. 
bet. Ch de Medicina,: lib. 7. cap. 29. 1 


compre- 


ret 3 and, 10 eee ima- 
. alf. that the inſtrument we uſually. deno- 
minate the vectis or lever of Roonhuyſen 
was firſt diſcovered, from its being called 
a ſimple lever. This he thought muſt be 
more eaſy of invention **, than the more 
7 complicated lever the forceps. But 
ſimplicity, he ſhould have reflected, is the 
perfection of mechanics, as well as of 
writing, and although when aaNet + it 


appears eaſy, yet it is not attained 
hs Por 20d nds: 


- "Hs: it is time 47 this argument, and 
Res g the inſtrument itſelf before the reader; 
that ſeeing its deſcription and qualities, he 
may more eaſily judge of its comparative 
merit. We have ſeen the author's idea of 
a complete pair of forceps, have obſerved 
the extreme nicety that is required to their 
perfection, both in ſize and form, and the 
rules that are neceſſary to. be attended to, 

with a view to the ſucceſsful application 


of 


* 166 1 a 
of them Neem this account, as deliyered 
by ahi ee it muſt be obvious that no 


2 


one can be an adept in uſing them who 5 | 


| has not frequent opportunities of applying : 


them: but as caſes proper for the uſe of 
the forceps or lever do not probably occur 
oftener than once in ſeven or eight hundred 
labours, gentlemen who do not attend more 


than one tenth part of that number of la- 


bours in the year (and, I preſume, this in- 
cludes more than nine tenths of all the 


practitioners i in the kingdom, ſuch is the 
laudable zeal -which the teachers or profeſ- . 
ſors of midwifery in this town and in a 


neighbouring country exert to keep up the 


ſtock *) mult be very inadequate to the uſe 


7 Pol i 


* þ = the aches forms that. more that reels 


1 hundred of the preſent practitioners in this kingdom 
have attended his lectures, (Preface to the Eſſays, 
p. 10) and as it cannot be doubted that, at the 
leaſt, twice that number muſt have been inſtructed 
by him in the ſpace of near thirty years ſince he ' 
firſt began lecturing, this will give ſome idea of 
the {warms of candidates for obſtetrick practice 
that are poured out from the different ſchools in 

3 | | this 


f 


"them; And this is confirmed by obſer. 
vation, and accounts for the numerous 
complaints of their ſlipping, and of other 
inconveniences” and difficulties attending 
the uſe of om whieh' _ aner me 

Keen . 5 8 


But if the bee are leckte o on 
aceount of their being operoſe in their 
ſtructure and difficult in their application, 
the lever muſt certainly deſerve commen- 
dation, as poſſeſſing the oppoſite qualities. 
Theſe the author has allowed it, and the 
ä of its 1 and he” TR 


his: country and m Scotland: and en 
Juſtify the eſtimate I have given of the quantum of 
labours that may probably fall to each of them. 


+ Beſides, in many late authors, we find it a 
very general complaint, and a very ſtrong objec- 
tion to. the ufe of the forceps, that they are very 
apt to flip, and diſappoint' the expectation of the 
praQtitioner. | 80 many inſtances have occurred 
within my own knowledge of the forceps having 

failed, from the operators having forgotten, or 
neglected, or not underſtood, the cautions r, 
| E application. "OF p. 106. 
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lity* with which it may be uſed, make "yy 2 
inconſiderable 8 * his nk for won 3 
| ing „ | 


But the propertib of his lever. im * 
beſt ſeen by giving a curſory deſeription of 
it. Unlike the forceps, it requires no great 
nicety in its ſtructure. A flat piece of iron, 
about the breadth of two fingers, from 
eleven to fourteen or fifteen inches in 
length, obtuſe, of ſufficient ſtrength, per- 
fectly ſmooth, that it may not abrade and 
injure the vagina, and lightly curved at 
one of its extremities, gives the complete 
idea of a lever capable of doing every thing 
for which the forceps or lever are uſually. 
recommended. Upon the laſt circumſtance, 
dhe lightneſs of the curve, its utility ina great 
' meaſure depends: when the inſtrument is 
much curved, it is introduced with difficulty, | 
and its action upon the head of the child 
is weak and inconſiderable. On the con- 
trary, when the curve is light, juſt decli- 


\ * Preface ts the Eſſays, NR 9 


ning 


ning from a ſtraight line, it is introduced 
with the greateſt eaſe, and its power in 
forcing down the head of the child is very 
great, and may be uſed ſo as to ſurmount 


; et every enn e, . 


Hao rom 1 this PA He the ks wil 7 
Feat is no affectation of adapting the lever 
to the ſhape, form, and ſize of the pelvis *, 
or of the head of the child; no claim of 
ſuperiority in favour of one particular fa- 
ſhion of lever over another: it is eyident 


ce in > the eee and 


* © This 133 0 the effay notes. 
| ſeems to think ſo eſſential, and as conſtituting the 
principal merit of his new- invented or improved 
forceps, evidently limits their uſe to a very ſmall 
number of caſes, and thoſe of the eaſieſt kind, and 
not requiring any particular apparatus to relieye ; . 
for as this inſtrument is conſtructed ſo as to fit the 
4 ſides of the pelvis, the curves being adapted to the 
hollow of the ſacrum, it can only be employed 
when the head of the child has made its turn, and 
che n is diſtending the perincum. In the 

more 


3 


'( 09 7} 
utility of different levers depenidin; 
| properties that are palpable, and ſuch 
every perſon · muſt immediately 1 
hend. When the head of the child is con. 
ſiderably elongated, or a large part of u 
remains above the brim of the pelvis, a 
lever of the length of fourteen or fifteen 
inches will be requ ired; in all ordinary 
caſes, one of eleven inches will be — 
Py mn uke : 
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The A writer next gives a D as 
tail of the defects of the lever, eb con- | 
ſiders them under diſtin& heads: but 
_ inſtead of appealing” to facts and witches 
tions ; inſtead of e eve 1 of 


* 


more common and difficult caſes, when * old of 
the child remains obſtinately fixed in the pelvis, - 
one ear being to the pubes, the other to the ſacrum, 
or nearly in that direction, it is evident that any 
attemipt to introduce the blades of this inſtrument; 
muſt be attended with difficulty, and probably 
be produQtive of conſiderable miſchief: ſo. little 

has the author ſtudied the power of the in- 
ſtrument he takes upon. him ſo firenuoully to re- 
Fommend. 


Nd 


Ht o JT 
pratitiotiers who are in the habit of RY 
the lever, and from his ſituation he was 

_ abundantly able to do that, he contents 
himſelf 9 ſhewing that it may da miſ- 

chief when miſmanaged or improperly 
uſed, and with giving a general account of 

ſome caſes that have fallen under his care, 
where he ſuppoſes the women bad ens in- 

Jured by its ob Lorain 82 


But 1 kw that rad accidents 

. do. ſometimes happen to women in tedious 
and difficult labours, from the preſſure of 
the head of the child, where no inſtrument 
whatever has been uſed, is it not probable 
that the miſchief the author alludes to hap- | 
pened in conſequence of the operator's not 
having uſed the inſtrument ſufficiently early. 


That the author did not think theſe facts 
of very great importance; and that he felt 
ſome difficulty in ſupporting his oppoſition 

to the lever, is apparent from the great 
ſtireſs he lays upon a ſolitary caſe in which, 
be 755 the lever failed, and the forceps 


1 


(the Doctor 1 not KO * were his 
new improved forceps). were fucceſsful. 
Two gentlernen, it ſeems, were called to 
attend a woman who had been fas many 
hours in hard labour without being able to 
expel the child, that it was thought expedient | 
to have recourſe to the lever, which 
they were not much accuſtomed to uſe. 
After many fruitleſs attempts with this i in- 
ſtrument, a third gentleman came in, and 
delivered the woman, with the forceps. 
The author by miſtake has ſaid, that the 
gentlemen who tried the lever, finding they 
were not fucceſs ful with that inſtrument, 
delivered her with the forceps; but on far- 
ther inquiry he will find the buſineſs ter- 
minated as I have related. Upon this ſin- 
gle caſe I think the ſuperiority; of the for- 
ceps is made to reſt. Although a ſolitary 
inſtance of this kind can hardly be ſup- 
poſed to make any impreſſion on the mind 


of the reader, who has been previouſſy in- 


formed that ſeyeral of the practitioners in 
London, in high eſtimation, have actually, 
after many years ain the forceps, „ aban-. 
doned 


doned them for the lever, yet I ſhall beg 
leave to relate one caſe, which will, I ap- 
prehend, eee 
** e. one-of our Su: + 0 


7 — ue Di | Bromßeld, de was 
thought to excel in {kill and addreſs in 
uſing the forceps, a few years before- his 
death, attended a perſon in a difficult la- 
bour ; after waiting the event of the pains 
until there was reaſon to fear ſome great 
miſchief would happen to the woman if 
he delayed the delivery any longer; as the 
head of the child was not deſcended low 
enough to take hold of it with the forceps 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, he began 
to think of making uſe of the-perforatot 
and crotchet; but firſt defired the aſſiſtance 
of Dr. Garthſhore.—Dr. G. after carefully 
examining the poſition of the head of the 
child, agreed that it would not be proper 
to apply the forceps, but ventured to aſſure 
his colleague, that he had no doubt but 
the woman might be delivered with the 
aſſiſtance of the lever; which he accordingly 


pro- 


hy WE 


L 193 A 1 
poſed redo To this Propoſition Dr? 

at firſt Go. as ene am almoſt: 5 
invincible averſion to that i nent: ' 
thinking it FW | 
longer, 0 eng no Tale, of aig 
contin diodes lever: ſhould be intro 
duoed; and from the inſtructions E De: 2G.> 
then gave him, he was enabled to deliver! 
the woman with it ſafely of a mung - 
in e ee t an Hop. - rei 
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5 never aa of Bs an avian ö 
compariſon. of the inſtruments in-queſtivn;? | 
or-imagined. that any point of honour was 
concerned in giving the preference to one 
over the other but h ve always conſidered 
them as nearly equally ſafe and uſeful in- 
the hands of experienced practitioners. II 
[ have ſaid the uſe of the hehehe be: 
more eaſily acquired than that of the for- 
ceps, L ſpoke from my own experience 
and that of ſome reſpectable gentlemen of 
extenſive practice, with whom I hav as nf 
quently. converſed upon the ſubject. 
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7 f ound / * were 


more able to uſe the forceps than the lever, 
ene — 


ed trials wits the Joon ine 


amar tilt. of. — N ; t to prove 
that, it will be incumben 


on them to eee | 
a number of gentle men. who, having been 
educated in the uſe of the lever, have re- 


linquiſhed it for the forceps; as I have 


ſhewn. that à conſiderable. number of prac- 
titioners have, after many years practice 
with the forceps, laid them aſide in favour 


of the lever; and to find a caſe parallel 


to that Which 1 have been permitted 


by Dr. Garthſhore to relate; where Dr. 
Bromfield, whoſe prejudices againſt the 


lever were as ſtrong as even thoſe of Y 
Dr. Oſborn, was "compelled, by the evi- 


dence of fact, to acknowledge be had om 
rags: üben n diet eee 


But Dr. 0. PE Pak ae 3 "ad N 


elf againſt a poſſibility of changing; and 
the reader muſt e ſeen him with the 


„ 3 4 e N extiemeſt 


Aa concern, not only Gedi K its 
reſolution! "to hold the ont e "t 0 
teach the ſame doctrine, and purſe ue the fame. 
praQice, to the end of His profeflional 8 
life , but boaſting of the perfe. cCointci- 
ee opinion of his colleague, and pro 
bable dener en. in W en of Practice 


8 his Arm fon, that W allo agua F will 
continue to teach the ſame dodtring: and 
recommend the ſame practice, as long 
„ as the ſchool remains, or he conti inues 
* to read lectures in midwifery.” By | 
that means precluding all alteration, every | 
improvement in the whole practice of the 
art, which time, ſo fruitful! in DN may 
produce. 5 * 


But I ho ad uuſt She the gentleman 
alluded to, hah time of life us m a 


* Eſſays, p. 185. The author indeed ding ; 
he is better convinced, &c. but the quotation: from 
the laſt page, ſhews how little ay! is. aper to con- 
viction on this ſubject. 

+ Eſſays, j P. ule. 
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remembering 1 „ Meg a ; 2 | : 4 - ? | 
Nan men irs Arden bene kubdueta ratione a 


Quin res, tas, 5 a aliquid adportet novi, 
Aliquid mpneat ; ut illa, que te ſcire credas neſcias; 
Et quæ tibi 2 prima, in experiundo ut repu- 
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Tur e pa tor this My; which 
was firſt publiſhed in the year 1783, is 
employed in expoſing the inſignificancy 
and uſcleſineſs of the operation for dividing 
the ſymphyſis pubis, which had been a 
few years before that period introduced, 
with a view to facilitate the birth of the 
child, when the pelvis was ſo narrow as 
to make it impoſſible for it to paſs unmu- 
tilated. In theſe caſes, as the church of 
Rome did not permit that the head of the 
child ſhould be opened to ſave the life of 
the mother, it Ha been uſual 1 in moſt parts, 


rean operation; or r the woman was ſuffered 


| 
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to petiſh: undelivered. The ſection of the 
Dry pubis was therefore intended as 
a” um to that operation. But in 
this country the conſtant practice in ſuch 
caſes has been, to open the head of the 
child and then extract it with the crotchet; 
the Ceſarean operation being never at- 
tempted here, while there remains a poſſi- 
bility of extracting the child through the 
natural paſſage; which, from the great at- 
tention that has been paid to this part of 
midwifery, is Foupdiqo en practicable even 
ben the pelvis is extremely narrow and 
deformed; ſo. that oak where the pubes 
and ſacrum approach ſo near each other as 
to render it abſolutely. impoſſible to extract 
the, child chat way, do nog occur probably 
ſo often 69 Fam e 
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* ere che wats any 3 Saks m | 
be 20,000 annually, the Cæſarean operation ſhould, 
on my ſuppoſition, | be performed here once in five 
years: Although this is not the fact, ſome caſes 
obecurring * the parties chemſel ves are hap- 


a- | * 


3 Led] 25 
ot the eee 
againſt the ſection o 
I ſhall take no notice, - that ric, for : 
ing gained any eredit i in this county! arid and 
indeed, from the effects attending it; ſe ne x 
ing to be We aer n leid aſide every 
where. L ee; Gd CCC f 
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ide Chi den es Adee 8 
Far endeavours to aſcertain the ſmalleſt 
dimenſion of the pelvis through which a 
child of A IC 10dera E ſize can poſſibhy paſs : 
alive; this he fixes at three inches, or, as 
the very ſmalleſt, two inches and three 
quarters, in the ſhorteſt diameter, or that 
We from che pubes to the facrum, 


pily abhorrent to the operation, and crit in 
which, on account of the ill ſtate of the health of 
the patient, or from the humane diſpoſition of the 
attendant; it is not propoſed; yet it is probable that 
the number of child-bearing. women who are in the 
predicament I haye deſcribed, and who can be de- 
livered by no method whatever but by the Oæſs : 
rean operation, "does not 47 bockt ol what I Bip 
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4-4 ſhorteſt * of the 
| does not exceed two inches and 
: theme quarters, it will de neceſſary to open 

* head af, the, Ig and Xtra 
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1 ele, no 4 but hw the W the FE : 
thor has here given is correct and proper, 
but am by no means of opinion that it is 
ſo eaſy as he ſeems to think it, or, indeed, 
that it is poſſible to aſcertain the dimenſions 
of the pelvis during the labour, with ſuch 
A; degree of accuracy as to be enabled to 
found any practical rule upon them, par- 
ticularly before the head of the t is en- 
| gaged 1 In the paſſage. 3] 145 b ee 


For although the gert may „per fo 
much, or advance into the pelvis ſo far; as 
to. reach, within . two or three. inches of the 
pubes, and conſequently the entrance into 
that cavity would be only of that diameter, 
if the” bones were directly oppolit te to each 
other | el. the ; pubes, being placed ſome- 


* 15 . i | 4 | thing 
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ching lower Aha the greateſt projetichs of 
the ſacrum; and oppoſed. to a part of n 
bone that diverges back ward, the real diſs 
tance between them may be much more 
conſiderable than to the touch it may ſeem 
to be. Whence it happens, that in caſes 
where the projection of the ſacrum has 
occaſioned exceeding great difficulty in the 
beginning of the labour, oppoſing an al- 
moſt inſuperable bar to the entrance of the 
head of the child into the pelvis, by direct- 
ing it too far forward over the pubes, yet 
when that direction has been altered by the 
crotchet, or by any other means, and the 
head brought into the line of the center of 
the pelvis, the concluſion of the labour has 
been frequently effected with 0 little” 
exertion. or een eo n 8- 
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- But I 60505 no alli 5 in 1 ab to 
aſſertain the exact dimenſiens of the pelvis 
if it were poſſible. Whe er the deſor⸗ 
mity of the bones of the pelvis? is ſo. con 
ſiderable as very materially to diminiſh the 
a aperture, or to divide it into two 
portions, 


1 * 1 


panticdn;'- one on each fide the projection 
of the ſpine, it will require no great degree 
of ſagacity to prognoſticate that the labour 
in ſuch caſes will be extremely tedious, 
difficult, and laborious ; and that the child 
will neceffarily die in the paſſage, or that 
its head muſt be opened, and the labour 
finiſhed with the crotchet. And even in 
caſes where the diſtortion is not ſo conſi- 
derable, but where the ſacrum is felt to 
project over and. block up the entrance into 
the pelvis, the prudent and cautious aſſiſ- 
tant will warn the family of the difficulty 
: and danger attending ſuch a/ ſituation, and 
of the little probability —_— chat the 
gs enn be bom alive. eren revs 
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And this, as it is all thes ma we 
are capable of acquiring, ſo very fortu- 
nately it is all that it is neceſſary for us to 
attain: for I by no means agree with the 
Doctor, that as ſoon as we have aſcertained 
the-dimenſions of the pelvis, by meafuring 
it. wich our fingers, and have fatisfied' our- 
r 2 the impoſſibility of a child 8 paſ⸗ 

fie ſing 
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tug alive through ſo contracted 1 narrow By: 
a ſpace, that it would be proper to proceed 
immedimely to . 80 head of the child, 5 
be extradted wich che ny i Failing d. a; 
far indeed am I from thinking this prac- 
tice. commendable, that I think it e to 
_—_ and. a reaterial a ne. 0 


"Lone firlt e e eee 3 15 
when the meaſure of the pelvis ſhall ſeem 
to be nearly equal to that width which the 
author has fixed as the very ſmalleſt 
can paſs alive, it would be extremely raſſr 
© ID to W the hangs until b aftes 


” "Is L „ Upon Fe 3 . of aig: Sci 
10 © ſtage of this buſineſs, viz. opening the head of the 
6 child, in a great degree depend the facility, ſafety, 
and efficacy. of the ſubſequent delivery. Effays, 
p. 220. I preſume that I have now ſatisfactorily 
proved the neceſſity and propriety of opening the 
head of the child, at the beginning of the labour, 7 
6 whenever the capacity of the pelvis is only, two; 
* inches and three quarters,” &c, Ibid. p. 223. 
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waiting wealve, eighteen, or twen th-four 
hours (according to the health and ſtrength 
of the woman, or the ſtate of the labour) 
we are convinced of the utter impoſſibility 
of the child's s being forced down ſo low 
by the pains as to be taken hold of and 
delivered with the forceps or lever. And 
as no miſchief can poſſibly happen to the 
woman from waiting this ſmall ſpace of 
time, I cannot ſee what object ion this au- 
thor in particular can have to the delay, 
who has recommended ſuch extreme pa- 
tience and endurance before he would per- 
mit the application of the forceps, and 
who has aſſured us that no miſchief what- 
ever can happen to the woman. from 
” waiting three or four days, or even until 
« the e of nature are rrecoverably 
« exhauſted ;? the error of which opinion 
Lhave W in its phe . . Br 
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Bot ghave are en e date 
advantages to be gained by the delay! I 
have- recommended.” By patiently waiting, 
ace, "twenty-four, or more hours, time 
8 will 
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will: be given for the complete W 

of the os uteri and nei ighbourinz g. parts, for 

the perfect evacuation of the liquor amnii, | 
and for the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the! 

_ placenta, that it may follow, ſoon after the 
expulſion of the child. - Unleſs this diſpo-, 
ſition of the ſoft parts to relax and give 
way, without” offering the ſmalleſt reſiſ- 
tance, is preſent, the left hand of the ope- 
rator (which muſt be. continued in the 
vagina, with one or two of the fingers 
reſting on the head of the child, as direc- 

tors to the perforator, and afterwards. to, 5 
the crotchet) would be ſo cramped, and 

rendered ſo uneaſy, as to make it extremely 
difficult to perform the operation ſo ey. 

and ſecurely, and with ſuch a cert 
not to injure the woman, as as it is his duty 
to ſtudy to effect. By this means alſo, che 
waters being completely exhauſted, and the | 
uterus in contact with the child, the pains 


7% 


will have forced a part of the bead into 
the pelvis, whence the child will be kept; | 


ſteady, and the perforator-will be uſed: i 
n caſe and | certainty. 3 


-"Thiv"eltcviniſtance, of however lids in. 
portance it may be to che author of Us | 
 effays, wWho from long experience may find! 
Iittle difficulty 1 in delivering, in almoſt any 
ſituation that can be named, cannot be 
equally indifferent to the majority of prac.' 
titioners; many of whom may not perhaps 
be called upon in a caſe of this kind 
oftener than once or twice in the courſe . 
their lives. In favour of ſuch perſons, it 
ſeems neceſſary that every practical rule 
| ſhould be clear, eafy, and intelligible; and” 
that no alterations Should be made in the 
eſtabliſhed practice, or any new maxims 
be introduced or adopted, but ſuch as a 
abſolutely necel ol the telt of 


ary, have ſtoc 
experience, or have the ſanction" of forts 

practitioners of Known ne and Julke. 
| ment. "Ip 44 ah 4 ; . „ — 1 | Y 
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But Mie is yet another Walon, more 
weighty perhaps than thoſe T have enume- 
rated; why this operation of cephalotomia 


mould not be Re in 33 2. 57 ©. | 
£5. n 
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ar ca manner 5 I hand cond. 
bangin full time to the pains. to exert; 
their force, and thence ſhewing how in- 
ſufficient they are. to the expulſion of the 
child, the minds of the parents and friends 
will be better fatisfied than by any argu- 
ment that can be adduced, , that the life of 
the child has not been wantonly, precipi- 
tately, or unneceſſarily ſacrificed. And as 
every one may not be as well ſatisfied as | 
the Doctor is, of the abſolute inſenſibility of 
the fœtus, it may be ſome; conſolation to 
the relatives of the poor ſufferer, to know, 
that the child having been now pared 
upon many hours by the: uterus, and its 
bead jambed between the bones of the Debs 
vis, it is enfeebled, rendered torpid and- 
ſtupified, and probably not very nn. to 
e it receives. 1 16 eter 
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This coi 85 1 1 1 - for | 
conſolation on theſe trying occaſions, than 5 
ay eee drawn from, the abſolute 


* - 
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* place of philoſophy 3 berg it s-robbiag: 
the patent and the huſband. of Web 
that is due to him, when we endleavour to 
impoſe upon his ee all. 
phifm, and to diminiſn the value of the 
ſacriſice he is making: it is treating man- 
kind as if they were children; and it is 
doing ſo without the plea of neceſſity. I; 
ene er yet been in that ſituation; where 
Eat under the neceſſity of announcing to 
the huſband or friends that I Had nom 
Aaited as long as I ſafely could, and that 
it vras become abſolutely heceſſary, for the 
preſervation of the health, perhaps the life, 
of the Wan an the head of * child 


A 3 7 ee * 
121 #3 5's tat at {3 „ 4 Ars A it 
142 The author 5 we al ſee eee = 
to the. foetus in utero that degree of lt 
which. is poſſeſſed by the loweſt order of reptiles, * 

deen Wahr ſome 
mould 


foubd, ren relay they gave 
up the hope of having a living child, when 
that was put in competition with the life 
or health of the woman, their opinion of 
the ſuperior value of the latter has mani 
feſted itſelf: and, whatever you do, for 
A god's ſake take care of the ſafety of the | 
woman, has been the ſpontaneous an- 
ſwer of all the perſons I have been con- 
cerned for. Even among the loweſt ranks, 
and where the huſbands ' have; while 'the 
women were in health, treated them with 
the greateſt harſhneſs, in this moment of 
peril I have conſtantly ſeen them ſoftened, 
ſpeaking of their wives with tenderneſs; 
and ready tq make any ſacrifice for their 
falety, 


The pains therefore that OW author of 
the eſſays has taken, to eſtabliſh the abſolute 
inſenſibility of the foetus in utero, have 

been unneceſſarily beſtowed. I do not be- 
lieve that any one ever imagined that ſen· 
fation i in the foetus was equally acute as in 

5 P children 


{ ao 1 
children "WM their bifth: no one thinks 
that a fly or a worm ſuffers as much when 
wounded as an ox or an elephant; but that 
the fly or the fœtus are totally void of ſen- 


_ 1s neither Juſt'n nor ee to aft 


3 * > Although children do often die in 
„ utero,” the author ſays, ** yet the mo- 
ther never can diſcover by her feelings 
** when death takes place; the ceſſation of 
© the accuſtomed motion is the firſt; and 
for fome time the only difference ob- 
_. **,/ ſervable by the mother, between the 
life and death of the child in utero.” 
Even in performing the operation of cepha- 
lotomia, he adds 7. he could never learn 

that 


* Eflays, p. 205. 
| 1 50 When we are compelled to open . child ; 
4% head, while we know it is yet Uving i in utero, 
that operation requires ſuch extreme and painful 
« violence, that were the child endowed with the fhight- 
«© of ſenſation he muſt of neceſſity feel it. Upon 
« accurate and repeated inquiry in ſeveral ſuch 
60 * caſes, I could never learn that the mother was 
5 | . «« ſenſible 


5 „ _ 5 
thi the mother was ſenſible of 50 altera« ü 
tion in ** motion of che child. ? 


4 This is tos: me an is new 1 V 
Many women I have been conſulted b, \ 
have aſſured me that the fetus, for ſeveral _ 
days prior to its diſſolution, was reſtleſs, 
uneaſy, and uncommonly troubleſome ; 
and ſome of them have even pretended to 
date almoſt the moment of its death: The 
ſame fluttering motion of the foetus is fre- 
quently obſerved, as I have been informed 
by the women, while the operation of 
cephalotomia was performing: and this 
account, which has been confirmed to me 
by feveral practitioners i in midwifery, ſeems 
confonant to reaſon. To maintain a con- 


e ſenfible of any alteration in the motion of the 
child, even at the commencement of the opera- 
tion, when the violence offered to it firſt takes 
place, and muſt be moſt painful. We are there - 
fore, I think, warranted in the concluſion, that 
no. ſenſation whatever does exit at that time; and that 
no cruelty or barbarity can be faid to be n 
- 4 mitted upon a being abſolutely without feeling.” 
e p. 206, N one I . 
x trary 
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trary doctrine, is to deny to the fœtus a 
degree of ſenſibility. that we know. every 
part of an animal poſſeſſes, even after it is 
ſeparated from the ſenſorium or brain. 
The heart of an eel will palpitate many 
minutes, ſometime an hour or more, after 
being taken out of its body; and when 


the motion has ceaſed, on the application 


of a freſh ſtimulus the barem will be 
een 


| But I ſhall now quit this e ſub. | 
ject, and proceed to ſtate the advantages 
the author propoſes by opening the head of 
the child at the very commencement of the 
labour. Theſe are, * to induce as ſpeedy 
and complete a ſtate of putrefaction as 


i js poſſible, by which means the union 


of the child's bones will be looſened, 
and the whole body reduced to a more 
Lt compreſſible Nate, affording leſs refiſ- 
2 tance, and requiring leſs violence, and 
i« of courſe expoling! the mother to leſs | 
by danger of i injury.” 


#4 ran. p. 233. | . | 
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But Aldugh by this early operation the 
caſque or upper part of the ſkull is made 


to collapſe more completely than it other 


wiſe would do, yet no great advantage will 
be obtained by this circumſtance; as the 
principal difficulty in caſes of this kind is 
occaſioned by the paſſage of the baſis of the 
{ſkull ; which being compoſed of very firm 
and ſolid bones, ſtrongly compacted to- 
gether, can by no means be leſſened or 
altered in its form. This firm texture was 
abſolutely neceſſary, not only to preſerve 
the form of the head and face, which, if 
the baſis of the ſkull could be compreſſed 
or leſſened i in the ſmalleſt degree, would be 
ſubject to a thouſand changes and diſtor- 
tions, but to defend the ſubſtance of the 
brain itſelf, which in that caſe would be 
liable to be broken and confounded, and 
the life of the fœtus to be endangered, 
whenever there was any conſiderable dif- 
nn or 8 in che 5 

This the Ws N to AY been 
aware of, and therefore ſays, that by re- 
1 7 ; | moving 
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moving the parietal bones, we ſhall be en ⸗ 
abled the eaſier to reach the baſis of the 
ſkull and turn it edgeways, and thus with 
greater facility to bring it through the 
contracted ſtrait of the pelvis. Upon the 
dexterity wich which he performed this 
man@uvre (the method of effectihg which 
he particularly deſcribes) the happy termi- 
nation of the delivery of Elizabeth Sher- 
wood, he thinks, materially e 92 


After carefully conlidering the deſerip- 
tion the author has given of that caſe, and. 
ſtill more attentively weighing the circum- | 
ſtances. I have conſtantly found occurring, 
when extracting a child with a hook or 
erotchet, I cannot help attributing this 
turning of the baſis of the {kull, ſo uſeful 
in facilitating its paſſage through a very 
narrow pelvis, | to the neceſſary and una- 
voidable conſequences of extracting or 
bringing it away with a ſingle inſtrument, 
placed, as it N. "Inevitably" _ be, 


ü * 2 p. 240, be. : SED Of bo 
. rather 


E 

rather on one fide of the head, and not to 
any premeditated attempt to bring it in that 
direction. If this ſhall be admitted to be 
the fact, then it will follow, that the pu- 
trefaction of the ſcalp, and looſening of 
the parietal bones, will be ſo far from 
adding to the facility, that it will materi- 
ally increaſe the difficulty of the operation, 
by depriving the inſtrument of a firm hold 
and ſupport. By waiting until the integu- 
ments become putrid before we begin to 
deliver, the danger of the operation will 
be alſo conſiderably increaſed, as the in- 
ſtrument will be infinitely more liable to 
ſlip and injure the woman, than it will be | 
when we proceed to extract the child im- 
mediately after opening the head ; a prac- 
tice I have uniformly followed, except in 
three caſes, where I was induced to try the 
method recommended by this author. But 
from the embarraſſment and inconven ience 
I experienced i in theſe caſes, from. the looſe 
and tender ſtate of the ſcalp, '&c. 1 ſhall 
not be eaſily induced to try it again, ſtill 
* to recommend it to the young and i in- 


ex peri- 
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experienced praftitioner.. From the cau- 


tion I have given, not to commence the 
operation until the head of the child is en- 
gaged in the pelvis, and in ordinary 


the ſpace of twelve or twenty-four hours “, 


this 2 proceſs. i is . un- 


The. rug [lj 8 a; ge 
e Celſus F, containing an: obſervation | 
ſimilar to that I have juſt made, and ſhew- 
ing that the difficulty and danger attending 
the operation of extracting dead children 
with hooks, were occaſioned by the inſtru- 
ments tearing through the putrid teguments 
of the children and wading: the women. 


| * is. thoſe 5 where the oelvia | is fo —. — 
narrow as to preclude all poſſibility of the head of 
the child entering its cavity, this delay will ſtill be 


advantageous, as it will afford time for the evacua- 


tion of the waters, and the contraction of the ute- 
rus; by which means the head of the child will be 


fixed over the aperture of the pelvis, and the ope- 


ration performed with greater U 155 


IF b v. 237. nt, 5 5 


that is generally effected by the . in 


1 
/ 


Nam | uneus injectus utri corpu 7, 
facile elabitur ;” and in another place 
Unci acumen in ipſum 0s'vulvedetabi.. 
4 44 tur, ſequiturque nervorum Kuka, * 
1 m eee mortis.“ 44 K 


One would have waa that, wide this * 
obſervation before him, our author would 
not have endeavoured to have induced this, 
very ſtate or putrefaction, which Celſus 
eonſidered as conſtituting the principal dif- 
_ ficulty in performing the operation. For 
admitting he had found that ſome advan- 
tage had been obtained by it in a particular 
caſe, where, from the extraordinary defor- 
mity and ſtraitneſs of the pelvis it might 
be neceſſary, this can hardly be conſidered 
as a ſufficient reaſon for recommending it 
in _ iſs TE as 


. The laſt alan 1 ſhall ail mende 
of in the eſſays is, the author's directions 
tor uſing the crotchet... 5 have N 


i 


3” Celſe de Med. lib. 75 © 29. 
re S ho uad | 


I a8 J] N 
thought- it proper to leave it to the ee. - 
tion of the operator to apply the hook or 
Erotehet;- within or on the outſide of the 
ſkull; wherever he could get the firmeſt hold. 
But-in this, it ſeems, I have been miſtaken; 

and Dr. Denman has incurred the cenſure 
of our author for chaintainitg 4 a ſimilar 
doctrine “. 


The conſtant application of the crotchet 
withinſide the ſkull, the author ſays, is fo 
far from being of little importance, as 
Dr. Denman has aſſerted, that he is per- 
ſuaded ** it is of great moment towards 
4; defending the ſoft parts of the woman 
from injury in caſe the inſtrument ſhould. 
6 « flip its hold.” He therefore recom. 
mends, that it Abe invariably applied 
within the head,” and ſays, that the 
*« external application can never be either 
* neceſſary or uſeful, but that it muſt, in 
* all caſes, be unqueſtionably more dan- 
10 gerous and leſs efficacious. Beſides, he 


* Edlays; 2. 4b. Idid. p. 457. 
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ſeems/ to think, that it is only by fixing | 
the crotchet withinſide the head, that we 
ſhall' be enabled, with it, to turn the baſis of 

the _— and wg it noun een 


40 is « painful to diſſent in ſo many in 
Pom the opinion of a gentleman, who 
writes with ſo much zeal, and who, evi- 
dently has no intention but to inſtruct : 
but the numerous deviations from the uſual 
practice, here recommended, and the au- 
- thoritative manner in which theſe devia- 
tions are enforced, and old and eſtabliſhed 
rules reprobated, made it neceſſary. From 
various expreſſions, it ſeems evident that 
the author has formed his opinion of the 
ſuperior utility of applying the crotchet 
- withinſide the cranium, from having found 
it ſucceed in the caſe of Elizabeth Sher- 
wood. As her caſe was as difficult as any 
that can be well imagined to exiſt, it was 
not unnatural to conclude, that the method 
that had proved fiicceſsful in delivering 
her, muſt be a good one; from this it was 
3 but a ſhort tranſition, to determine that it 


tt. - 


vas the beſt that could poſſibly be dritt) 
and if it was the beſt, it certainly deſerved 
to be recommended mem to * eg | 


This Ss; at. leaſt to have bk is 
mode in which the author has reaſoned 
upon the ſubject. For without ſome bias 
or prejudice upon his mind, it is impoſſible 
to conceive that he could have laid it down 
as a general rule, that the application of the 
crotchet on the outſide of the ſkull, is more 
dangerous, and leſs efficacious, than its in- 
ternal application. For although he was 
ſucceſsful in that way, in the caſe referred 
to, (and I make no doubt, from his perfect 
acquaintance with the buſineſs, he would 
have ſucceeded with any inſtrument, and 
. almoſt by any method) it by no means fol- 
lows that the mode he uſed was the very 
beſt, Kill leſs that it is proper to be recom- 
"mended in all caſes and ſituations. But 
the reader will be better enabled to judge 
of the force of this argument, from the 
following ſhort view of the operation: 
Om the inſtrument. is * on the out- 

5 ſide 
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kde of FOR head, if it ſhould: ſlip or loſe 
its hold, it muſt paſs through both the 
ſides of the cranium, before it can touch the 
vagina of the woman; on the other hand, | 
when it is fixed within the cranium, WG 
ſoon as the point has made its way through 
the integuments on one ſide only, it comes 
into immediate contact with the vagina ; 
the greater hazard therefore attending the 
latter mode of application, is too obvious 
to require any farther argument. But as in 
all caſes where the crotchet is uſed, ae | 
operator keeps one hand in the vagina, ta 5 
guard and moderate its action, it is evident 
no miſchief whatever can happen, which : 
ever way it is applied, except from the 
catcleſineſs or . e of the GO 100 
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" Appt argument in . of the ha 
trine I am endeayouring to eſtabliſh, may 
be drawn from the hiſtory. of. the inſtru, 
ment. Until a very late period: the crotchet 
conſiſted ſimply of a ſtraight piece of iron 
with a ſtrong and ſharp hook at its extre ; 
mity. M. Levret, to whom. the: practice 
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of midwifery is indebted for many other 
improvements, finding caſes occurring, in 
which the inſtrument might be applied : 
with more advantage on the outſide of the 
head, ſuggeſted the idea of a curved 
crotchet, which has been ſo much ap. 
proved, that it is now conſtantly uſed. } 
am no advocate for the excluſive uſe of the 
curved erotehet; the ſtraight form ſeeming 
to me better adapted for internal applica- 
tion. But the general prevalence of the 
former, ſhews that the external application 
of the inſtrument is thought to be at leaſt 
Rees iy; 1 
4 

I ſhall "Hil 4 my 8 Soo = 
prefants ; reſerving to a future time tho 
completion of the 1 alluded to in the 


ELSE 


Walen 1 lk ws emily wei dhe 
the arguments I have uſed in the courſe of | 
theſe ſtrictures, I am far from thinking 
they are all of them unobjectionable. I 
ſhall thereiore fee with pleaſure any obſer- 


vations 
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yations on them, e to point. out 
where they are inſufficient, and by readily 

acknowledging any errors that may be = 
tected, endeavour to make ſome atonement | 
for the: freedom of my eroſures, 


TRE END, 
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